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EXECUTION  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

AMONG  those  who  were  prominent  and 
highly  in  favor  with  the  crown  during 
the  reign  of 
Queen  Ehzabeth 
of  England  was 
Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. He  was 
a  man  of  con- 
siderableability, 
and  foremost  in 
learning  in  his 
country  and  age. 
Being  of  an  ad- 
venturous and 
romantic  dispo- 
sition he  was  am- 
bitious to  make 
conquests  in  the 
new  world,  of 
which  but  little 
was  then  known. 
He  made  upon 
one  occasion  a 
trip  to  the  coun- 
try of  Guiana, 
in  South  Amer- 
ica, expecting  to 
make  soidc  im- 
portant discov- 
ery of  riches  or 
something  that 
would  bring  him  great  fame.  He  had  already 
taken  possession  of  a  small  Spanish  town,  but 
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obtaining  no  spoils  he  proceeded  to  this  un- 
discovered country  with  great  hopes.  This 
expedition  proved  a  failure  to  him  so  far  as 
findintr  great  wealth  was  concerned.     But  on 

his  return  he 
published  an  ac- 
count of  the 
country,  filled 
with  the  most 
glowing  state- 
ments, which 
were  found  to 
be  untruthful. 

Raleigh,  like 
most  of  royal 
courtiers,  had 
bitter  enemies, 
and  he  also  was 
filled  with  en- 
mity towards 
others,  who  were 
rivals  with  him 
in  seeking  the 
favor  of  their 
sovereign.  Quite 
often,  too,  these 
aspiring  courti- 
ers,ambitious  for 
self-  jiromotion, 
would  conspire 
to  gratify  their 
selfish  desires. 
The  Earl  of 
Essex,  a  hated  rival  of  Raleigh,  was  tried, 
condemned    and   executed    for   treason;  and 
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Raleigh  manifested  so  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction with  the  fate  of  his  enemy  that  he  be- 
came somewhat  obnoxious  to  the  people.  He 
perhaps  had  an  idea  that  now  his  greatest  rival 
was  removed  he  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
accomplish  his  desires  and  realize  his  aims. 
However,  the  turn  in  the  affairs  of  England 
must  have  given  him  disappointment. 

Two  years  after  the  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  by  James  I.,  King  of 
Scots.  This  seems  to  have  been  disagreeable 
to  Raleigh,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
part  in  a  plot  or  conspiracy  to  have  placed  on 
the  throne  a  relative  of  the  king.  The  nature 
of  the  plot  is  still  a  mystery,  but  Raleigh,  in 
connection  with  others,  was  accused  of  having 
attempted  some  treasonable  scheme.  Some  of 
those  accused  were  executed,  others  were  par- 
doned, and  Raleigh  was  condemned,  but  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  temporarily 
suspended.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
(London  Tower),  where  he  remained  thirteen 
years.  The  king  then,  thinking  he  had  suf- 
fered enough  for  his  folly,  released  him  from 
prison,  but  did  not  grant  him  pardon. 

On  being  set  free  Raleigh  circulated  a  re- 
port that  he  knew  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana, 
which  he  had  visited  tvver, ty-three  years  be- 
fore while  on  an  adventurous  expedition.  The 
king  disbelieved  the  report,  but  finding  many 
who  were  willing  to  accept  his  word  and  fol- 
low him  there,  he  gave  them  permission  to  try 
the  project,  and  appointed  Raleigh  to  take 
charge  of  the  expedition.  '  Entrusting  him 
with  this  power  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a 
pardon  from  the  king,  but  James  did  not  so 
consider  it,  and  reserved  the  former  sentence 
as  a  check  upon  his  behavior. 

The  king  had  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  Spanish  government,  and  Ra- 
leigh assured  him  that  Spain  had  no  claim 
upon  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
that  he  would  not  molest  her  subjects. 

With  twelve  armed  vessels  these  reckless  ad- 
venturers set  sail  for  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Whether  Raleigh  was  aware  of  it  or  not,  the 


Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  Guiana, 
and  a  little  town  was  built  upon  the  Oronoko 
river. 

This  leader  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  sent  five  of  the  ships  under  com- 
mand of  his  son  to  take  the  town.  When  they 
came  upon  it  young  Raleigh  exclaimed  to  his 
men  that  this  was  the  true  mine  and  none  but 
fools  looked  for  any  other.  They  attacked  the 
settlement,  and  took  possession  of  it  and 
burned  it.  During  the  fight  the  young  leader 
was  shot  and  killed,  but  a  devoted  friend  of 
Raleigh,  Captain  Keymis,  continued  the  at- 
tack until  success  was  attained. 

Raleigh  now  admitted  that  he  knew  of  no 
gold  mine  in  the  place,  but  had  been  told 
of  one  by  Captain  Keymis.  The  latter  claimed 
the  mine  was  only  two  miles  away  from  the 
settlement  just  destroyed,  but  made  some 
trifling  excuse  for  not  going  to  it.  He  then 
proceeded  to  return  to  where  Raleigh  and  the 
other  ships  were  waiting  and  carry  to  them 
the  news.  Feeling  that  he  would  be  censured 
for  his  conduct  he  retired  to  his  cabin  and 
committed  suicide. 

The  army  of  adventurers  soon  discovered 
that  Raleigh  had  deceived  them,  and  that  his 
sole  object  was  to  plunder  the  little  town  they 
attacked,  thinking  perhaps  there  was  wealth 
stored  there,  and  then  to  proceed  to  other 
places  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  Raleigh's  companions  found  out  his 
real  intentions  they  determined  to  take  him 
back  and  let  him  answer  to  the  king  for  his 
conduct.  He  tried  to  persuade  them  to  make 
attacks  upon  other  Spanish  settlements,  and 
afterwards  to  let  him  escape  to  France,  but 
they  would  not  yield  to  his  entreaties. 

He  was  delivered  to  the  king,  who  was 
readily  convinced  that  he  had  disobeyed  orders 
and  was  worthy  of  punishment.  It  was  a  rule 
of  jurisprudence  that  as  he  was  already  under 
sentence  for  high  treason  he  could  not  be 
tried  for  the  other  offenses.  The  king  there- 
fore gave  orders  that  his  former  sentence  be 
carried  out,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution. 

Raleigh  therefore  received  the  same  punish- 
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ment  as  he  witnessed  with  such  satisfaction 
inflicted  upon  his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Essex — a 
fate  that  sooner  or  later  seems  to  overtake  all 
such  characters. 

"  'Tis  a  sharp  remedy,  but  a  sure  one  for 
all  ills,"  he  remarked  as  he  felt  the  edge  of 
the  executioner's  ax,  and  then,  with  apparent 
indifference,  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 


'WASEL"  DARROW. 
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[CONCLUDED   FROM    PAGE  49.] 

THERE  now,"  said  Rachael,  "you've 
been  the  means  of  marring  the  point  of 
my  shuttle." 

"  You  should  have  aimed  a  little  lower, 
then  your  shuttle  would  have  met  a  resisting 
medium  of  softer  material,"  he  returned,  as 
he  handed  it  to  her. 

"  And  you've  hindered  me  now  with  my 
work,"  continued  she,  "notwithstanding 
your  mother's  positive  orders  when  you  came 
in." 

"  How  does  mother  imagine  I  am  going  to 
court  a  girl  without  wasting  some  portion  of 
her  time,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Perhaps  she  would  not  have  put  such  stric- 
tures upon  you  had  she  known  that  that  was 
the  object  of  your  visit  here  today,"  laughed 
she. 

"Today!"  repeated  he.  "Haven't  I 
courted  you  every  day  for  more  than  a 
month  ?  " 

"  No  ;  at  least  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
had,"  she  answered.  "If  your  attentions  at 
any  time  have  been  more  courteous  to  me 
than  to  others,  I  have  not  noticed  it;  or,  per- 
haps I  thought  you  considered  that  my  age 
entitled  me  to  a  show  of  respect." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Rachael,  anyway  ?  " 

"Twenty-eight." 

".\nd  I'm  twenty-two.  Tell  me,  Rachael," 
said  he  earnestly,  drawing  nearer  and  taking 
ihe  shuttle  out  of  her  hand,  "why  you  have 
never  married  and  why  you  have  never  al- 
lowed anyone  to  court  you.  Do  you  think 
lovers  are  detestable  ?  " 


"Oh,  no.  I  had  a  lover  once  and  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  him." 

"Is  he  dead  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  said  she. 

"Then  you  had  a  lovers'  quarrel,  did  you? 
And  in  a  fit  of  rage  you  separated  ?  Has  he 
clung  as  faithfully  to  his  young  dreams,  I 
wonder,  as  you  have  to  yours.  Oh,  Rachael," 
said  he  rather  regretfully,  "  I  had  not  looked 
for  such  a  weakness  in  you,  so  strong-minded 
and  womanly.  But  tell  me,  if  you  will,  the 
cause  of  your  separation;  it  must  have  been  a' 
serious  question  to  so  spoil  your  life.  Tell  me 
the  whole  story,  Rachael,"  said  he  pleadingly. 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  said  she.  "We 
parted  in  Nauvoo  ;  he  left  the  Church  and  I 
could  not  sacrifice  my  principles  and  renounce 
the  gospel  to  follow  him.     That  is  all." 

"Oh,  Rachael,  what  a  jewel  you  are  !"  said 
he,  and  he  grasped  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"Would  that  heaven  would  give  me  such  a 
wife.  You  must  marry  me,  Rachael ;  say 
whether  you'll  marry  me." 

A  further  continuance  of  the  subject  was 
prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Harwood 
with  some  of  her  neighbor  women,  who  had 
called  to  see  the  beautiful  piece  of  plaid  Mrs. 
Harwood  was  making. 

Edson  arose  to  leave  the  room,  when  at  the 
door  he  called  back  to  Rachael,  "Tell  me, 
Rachael,  shall  we  continue  the  subject  we 
have  been  discussing  ?  " 

"As  you  please,"  said  Rachael. 

"  Then  when  ?     Tomorrow  ?  " 

"  No,  not  tomorrow;  I'll  be  too  busy  to- 
morrow." 

"Well,  then,  the  next  day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"No,  Edson,  there  is  no  use  in  considering 
the  matter  longer,"  said  Rachael  at  their  next 
interview.  "I  know  I  am  not  such  a  one  as 
you  need  to  make  you  entirely  hajjpy  in  your 
married  life.  My  youth  and  its  affections 
have  almost  passed  away,  and  I  am  not  selfish 
enough  to  accc])t  the  love  and  devotion  of  a 
life  such  as  yours  in  return  for  what  I  could 
give  you  now.  If  it  were  otherwise  I  fhould 
be  proud  and  happy  to  be  your  wife." 
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"Tell  me,  Rachael,  would  you  marry  me  if 
I  were  already  a  married  man  ?  " 

"Yes,  Edson,  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
your  second  wife,  but  I  cannot — I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  be  your  only  wife." 

When  next  they  met  he  said  to  her,  "Ra- 
chael, you  must  help  me.  I've  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  girls  since  I  saw  you  last,  and 
the  more  I  think  the  more  I  am  muddled. 
You  must  tell  me  where  to  find  a  wife." 

"Who  ever  heard  of  such  an  instance  as 
the  second  wife  assisting  her  husband  to  make 
a  choice  of  the  first!"  said  she,  and  they  both 
laughed  heartily. 

Then  seriously  she  said,  "You  have  not 
gone  about  it  in  the  right  way,  Edson.  You 
have  not  sought  the  assistance  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  guide  you  in  making  your  choice.  ; 
God's  people  in  these  latter  days  are  not  to 
be  as  the  world,  'marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage.' It  is  not  to  be  the  one  whom  jw^ 
would  prefer,  but  she  whom  God  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  you  to  marry.  Seek  the  Holy 
Spirit  earnestly  and  you  .will  be  rewarded,  I 
know." 

Rachael  soon  after  this  went  to  live  with  a 
family  some  distance  away  and  did  not  see 
Edson  Harwood  for  some  time,  but  a  letter 
came  from  Mrs.  Harwood  to  her  one  day  and 
it  said,  "Edson  is  soon  to  be  married,  and  I 
would  like  if  you  could  come  to  me,  Rachael, 
and  help  me  to  prepare  for  the  wedding;  there 
is  no  one  whom  I  can  depend  upon  so  much 
as  yourself,  you  know." 

The  approaching  marriage  was  not  unex- 
pected to  Rachael,  for  Edson  had  said  in  his 
letter  to  her,  "God  has  given  me  a  treasure  in 
Mary,  my  dear,  and  my  happiness  will  not  be 
complete  till  I  claim  you  both,  for  I  love  you 
both  as  one."  And  gladly  she  went  to  help 
prepare  the  wedding  feast  for  her  young  lover. 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  the 
young  belles  of  the  neighborhood  when  they 
learned  that  the  handsome  young  Edson  Har- 
wood was  going  to  marry  modest,  unassuming 
Mary  Boyd,  and  one  of  utter  astonishment 
when  after  their  marriage  Rachael  went  to 
share  their  home. 


Happiness  and  joyjerene'  hadtat  last  crept 
into  Rachael  Darrow's  life,  and  herejwould  be 
a  pleasant  place  to  leave  you,  dear  reader,  but 
justice  to  my  narrative  demands  that  I  shall 
write  a  little  further.  With  a  kind,  indulgent 
husband  and  the  sweet  and  loving  Mary  and 
her  children,  (the  Lord  never  gave  to  Rachael 
any  offspring)  Rachael  might  have  passed 
down  into  old  age  without  a  cloud  to  dim  her 
happiness  had  not  the  jealous  foxes  determined 
to  spoil  the  vines,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
could  not  reach.  Many  tears  were  shed  in 
that  home  when  the  infamous  bill  became  a 
law,  that  was  to  separate  from  her  husband 
this  faithful  woman  who  had  watched  over 
and  nursed  the  delicate  Mary  with  such  moth- 
erly care  for  so  many  years  and  had  helped  to 
rear  those  children  who  were  as  nearly  hers 
as  theirs. 

"Auntie  shall  not  go  away  from  us  just, to 
satisfy  an  unjust  law,"  cried  young  Edson 
Harwood  with  flashing  eyes,  as  the  matter'was 
being  discussed. 

"If  father  is  not  allowed  to  care  for  you, 
auntie,  who  will  do  it?"  said  mild-tempered 
George. 

"The  Lord  is  our  Father;  He  will  pro- 
vide," replied  auntie.  "My  sons,"  she  went 
on,  "you  must  not  be  impatient  under  these 
trials;  we  have  prayed  to  our  Father  to  re- 
move them  from  us  if  He  wills  it  so,  but 
that  He  has  suff'ered  our  enemies  to  triumph 
over  us  is  an  evidence  that  He  will  further 
test  this  people,  and  I  ain  glad  I  am  counted 
worthy  to  be  tried.  And  that  spirit  of  re- 
sentment I  see  burning  in  the  bosoms  of  my 
boys,"  and  she  laid  a  hand  upon  each  of  their 
heads,  "  must  be  quenched  by  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  We  must  leave 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  submit  to 
whatever  has  been  decreed." 

Bitter  as  was  this  parting  from  her  loved 
ones  to  Rachael,  she  felt  it  less  keenly  than 
did  her  husband  and  Mary.  Poor  Mary  !  how 
she  missed  that  kind  and  gentle  hand  that  had 
so  often  soothed  her  pain,  and  the  gentle 
voice  that  had  always  spoken   such  words  of 
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comfort  to  her,  and  her  trial  seemed  more 
than  she  could  bear.  But  to  the  husband,  he 
who  had  loved  her  so  from  his  early  youth 
and  to  whom  she  had  been  for  so  many  years 
a  tried  and  trusting  wife  and  wise  and  prudent 
counselor,  the  separation  was  a  staggering 
blow.  In  her  seat  in  church  Rachael  wept 
silent  tears  when  she  saw  him  enter — she  sel- 
dom met  him  anywhere  else — and  noted  how 
rapidly  the  raven  locks  which  had  been  so 
much  her  pride  were  whitening,  and  how  the 
furrows  in  his  cheeks  were  deepening.  But 
she  still  taught  her  heart  to  be  patient  and  to 
wait.  The  house  no  longer  seemed  like  home 
to  the  Harwood  children.  The  many  little 
services  that  "  auntie  "  so  lovingly  rendered 
them  were  now  never  performed,  for  the  poor, 
sickly  mother  could  not  do  them. 

But  why  make  many  words  on  this  !  Do 
not  hundreds  of  homes  in  Utah  have  the 
same  story  to  tell?  Are  not  wives  bereft  of 
their  husbands  and  mothers  of  their  sons  all 
over  our  land  because  of  the  unjust  rulings  of 
the  courts?  Do  not  scenes  of  greater  woe 
than  that  described  here  meet  our  view  ? 

"Auntie  is  sick  this  morning,"  was  the 
message  brought  by  the  little  girl  who  had 
been  sent  to  inquire  after  Rachael's  welfare, 
and  that  stirred  the  hearts  of  father  and  fam- 
ily. Surely,  you  say,  the  husband  might  now 
be  justified  in  visiting  her  who  had  done  so 
much  for  him  and  whom  he  had  vowed  to 
love,  cherish  and  protect.  You  will  say  more, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  and  care  for  her  and 
not  leave  her  in  what  may  be  her  last  sickness 
to  the  care  of  strangers.  So  thought  Edson 
Harwood,  and  he  went. 

Through  his  cheering  presence  and  the  gos- 
pel administration  she  was  again  restored  to 
health. 

Mr.  Harwood  had  not  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  his  visit  to  Rachael  that  day, 
for  neither  himself,  his  family  nor  his  friends 
suspected  he  had  committed  a  crime  by  so 
doing,  until  one  night  some  weeks  later  he 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  and  hurried 
away  to  answer  the  charge  of  unlawful  cohab- 
itation.     He    was  found  guilty,   and  at  the 


close  of  the  court  proceedings — we  cannot 
call  it  a  trial — as  he  was  not  willing  to  prom- 
ise to  abide  the  law  more  fully  than  he  had 
done,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  impris- 
onment, because  he  had  one  day  visited  a  sick 
neighbor,  the  Rachael  who  had  once  been 
his  faithful  wife. 

Dear  reader,  I  shall  ask  you  to  look  just  this 
once  upon  the  scene.  The  penitentiary  had 
scarcely  yielded  up  its  claim  when  death 
made  a  demand  upon  the  heart  of  Rachael, 
and  we  see  her  today  a  widow,  not  aged  and 
lone,  for  in  her  heart  is  still  the  spring  of 
youth,  and  her  children — the  children  of 
Mary,  live  to  cheer  and  bless  her  declining 
years,  and  what  the  sequel  of  her  life  will 
prove  a  very  little  more  time  will  be  required 
to  tell.  Nemo. 


FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


III. — Bismarck. 


THE  word  Bismarck  not  only  designates  a 
great  man  but  a  great  policy.  A  short 
time  ago  he  was  the  premier,  or  chancellor,  of 
the  German  nation ;  now  he  occupies  the 
station  of  a  private  citizen.  He  disagreed 
with  the  young  emperor  and  resigned  his 
office.  Just  what  this  disagreement  was  no 
one  seems  to  have  had  a  clear  idea,  though  it 
is  generally  believed  to  be  what  in  this  country 
is  called  "courtesy  of  the  senate;"  that  is, 
the  privilege  of  naming  certain  officials  to  be 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  These  nomina- 
tions pertain  to  the  interior  department  of 
government. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  wisdom  and 
independence  of  the  emperor  in  this  matter. 
Of  course  the  friends  of  Bismarck  condemn 
the  course  while  his  enemies  laud  the  emperor. 
It  may  be  asked  what  importance  has  he  now 
in  European  affairs  if  he  has  been  relegated 
to  private  life?  He  has  been  for  a  long  time 
the  first  statesman  of  Europe,  and  (^icrmany 
has  been  in  a  political  sense  the  first  nation. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Triple   .\lliance 
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formed  by  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  and 
dictating  the  present  policy  of  continental 
Europe. 

Tliis  alliance  is  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  Bismarck's  life  and  policy.  Upon 
it  depends  peace  or  war.  Its  dictations,  its 
power,  its  policy  and  its  continuance  form  the 
chief  topics  of  great  political  speculations 
abroad.  The  unity  of  Germany  and  its 
alliance  are  more  directly  the  work  of  Bis- 
marck than  of  any  other  man.  The  war 
which  brought  about  German  unity  had  good 
results,  not  only  for  Germany,  but  also  for 
Austria  and  France  against  whom  they  were 
waged  ;  though  France  makes  no  such  con- 
fession. The  man  whose  great  energy 
brought  all  this  about  cannot,  so  long  as  his 
personal  and  national  character  remain  the 
same,  be  ignored  as  an  important  political 
factor  even  if  he  is  consigned  by  his  emperor 
to  private  life. 

Germany  is  unlike  most  other  nations  in 
whose  government  the  premiers  have  a  voice. 
In  England  the  prime  minister  is  answerable 
only  to  the  people,  and  by  their  consent  rises 
to  power  or  falls.  In  Germany  the  prime 
minister,  or  chancellor,  as  he  is  there  called, 
is  responsible  only  to  the  emperor.  Bis- 
marck's fall,  therefore,  from  his  high  station 
to  private  life  is  not  the  decree  of  the  people, 
but  of  one  man. 

The  German  government  is  not  so  liberal 
as  our  own,  and  its  rulers  are  much  more 
absolute  than  the  officers  in  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  a  semi-absolute 
government  like  Germany,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, in  sympathy  with  its  rulers.  Many  think 
Bismarck  was  a  tyrant  of  a  formidable  kind, 
and  rejoice  in  what  they  consider  his  misfor- 
tune. But  in  all  these  likes  and  dislikes  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  Germans  have  as 
much  right  to  a  choice  in  their  government 
as  we  have  in  ours. 

Some  may  say  the  Germans  do  not  have  a 
a  choice ;  but  this  is  not  really  so.  It  is 
argued,  if  they  had  they  would  never  have 
tolerated  a  man  like  Bismarck.  There  were 
many,  without  doubt,  very   much  dissatisfied 


with  him;  but  such  dissatisfaction  exists  in 
every  nation.  The  form  of  government  can- 
not always  be  what  the  people  would  have, 
but  what  their  neighbors  will  permit  them  to 
have.  Such  is  the  case  with  that  in  which 
Bismarck  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
It  is  true  the  Germans  do  not  have  so  frequent 
opportunities  to  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  their  leaders  as  the  Americans 
or  English,  though  the  opportunity  is  not 
wanting  at  times.  The  last  chance  given  the 
people  to  accept  or  reject  Bismarck's  policy 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  vote  in  his  favor. 
This  vote  was  taken  in  1887.  There  is  no 
apparent  act  of  his  since  then  which  any  one 
could  reasonably  suppose  would  bring  him  in- 
to their  disfavor;  and  it  must  therefore  be  in- 
ferred that  he  still  retains  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  In  an  emergency,  then,  the  nation 
might  even  oblige  the  emperor  to  recall  him 
to  the  helm  of  state. 

Jos.   AI.    Tanner. 


LEO. 

NO  stories  delighted  me  half  so  much  when 
I  was  a  child  as  real,  true  stories  about 
animals.  It  was  always  far  more  interesting 
to  me  to  read  of  some  act  that  bespoke  for 
them  a  trifle  of  intelligence,  or  showed  some 
trait  almost  human,  than  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  fairy  story.  Since,  I  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  noting  such  traits  in  the 
domestic  animals  kept  about  the  places  where 
I  have  lived. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  /r//^  stories  that 
I  know  is  about  a  dog  whose  name  was  Leo. 
I  made  his  acquaintance  after  he  was  old  and 
staid,  with  all  his  happy  tricks  left  behind 
him. 

His  mistress  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  a 
pair  of  tvvin  brothers  that  her  husband 
bought.  They  were  both  black,  curly,  and 
very  large,  even  for  St.  Bernards.  Their 
master  took  great  pains  in  feeding  and  train- 
ing them,  and  great  pride  in  their  intelli- 
gence,   beauty   and    docility.         They    were 
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taught  a  great  variety  of  tricks,  and  their  ad- 
mirers all  declared  that  those  dogs  could  do 
anything  but  talk.  They  were  taken  on  a 
journey,  which  their  owners  made  in  a  wagon, 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  very  unfortunately 
Leo's  brother  was  lost.  His  master  spent 
two  days  searching  for  him,  and  then  very 
reluctantly  pursued  his  journey.  Leo  seemed 
to  miss  his  brother  very  much,  they  had  been 
jolly  comrades,  and  he  even  refused  his  food 
for  several  days,  howling  nearly  all  night  un- 
til his  mistress  almost  wished  he  had  been 
lost,  too. 

Several  weeks  after  their  return  home,  a 
footsore,  dirty,  gaunt  dog  dragged  himself  in- 
to the  yard.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this 
poor  looking  object  was  Leo's  twin,  but  so  it 
proved  to  be. 

One  leg  had  been  broken  and  had  healed 
in  a  shape  to  make  him  almost  worthless,  and 
he  had  been  starved  and  beaten  until  his 
temper  was  spoiled.  A  piece  of  heavy  rope 
round  his  neck  that  he  had  gnawed  in  two, 
told  the  story  of  his  abduction.  How  he  had 
been  able  to  find  his  way  from  some  of  the 
settlements  just  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Loa,  Piute  County,  was  a  matter  of  general 
comment  among  his  circle  of  acquaintances. 

Leo  was  almost  frantic  with  joy.  Every 
morsel  of  food  that  was  given  him  was  carried 
straight  to  the  kennel  where  his  invalid  lay, 
and  placed  in  front  of  him.  Not  a  cat  was 
allowed  to  come  near,  and  Leo  utterly 
neglected. his  duties  in  keeping  stock  out  of 
his  master's  enclosure,  to  nurse  his  beloved 
brother. 

His  hard  usage,  however,  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  after  several  months  he 
died,  and  Leo's  grief  was  so  unmistakable 
and  lasting,  that  for  a  :ime  they  feared  he 
would  hardly  survive  it. 

This  little  biographical  sketch  greatly  in- 
terested me  in  the  dog  whose  magnificent 
proportions  had  already  won    my  admiration. 

That  very  evening  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  docile  and  intelligent  he  was. 

These  people  lived  on  a  ranch,  near  Ix)a, 
and  many  of  their  neighbors  were  all  the  way 


from  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 

quarteraway,  each  family  living  on  their  home- 
steads. A  little  girl  had  come_  from  a  neigh- 
bor's to  get  yeast,  and  had  stayed  and  played 
with  the  little  daughters  of  the  house  until 
the  setting  sun  reminded  her  that  she  was 
nearly  a  mile  from  home.  She  began  to  cry 
and  sob,  confessing  that  she  was  afraid  to  go 
home  alone. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  brush  was  higher  in  many 
places  than  the  little  one's  head,  if  she  took 
the  cattle  path  by  which  she  had  come,  and  to 
go  around  by  the  wagon  road  was  to  go  sev- 
eral miles  out  of  her  way.  Sometimes  the  big 
gray  wolves  of  the  mountain  would  come  down 
and  prowl  around,  seizing  a  young  calf  or  a 
lamb  ;  and  it  was  quite  common  for  little 
sneaking  coyotes  to  go  skulking  around  in  the 
brush  in  broad  daylight,  for  this  was  a  very 
new  place  as  yet,  and  these  animals  had  been 
owners  of  the  soil  so  long  by  direct  inherit- 
ance that  they  resented  the  intrusion  of  set- 
tlers and  claimed  a  good  round  rent  in  young 
stock. 

None  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily of  my  hostess  were  at  liberty  to  take  her 
home,  so  the  lady  of  the  house  called  Leo  and 
told  him  to  go  with  the  child,  and  not  to 
leave  her  until  she  was  safe  at  home. 

The  little  girl  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  I  watched  them 
trudge  off  together.  She  had  her  little  bucket 
of  yeast  in  one  hand  and  the  other  slipped 
under  Leo's  collar,  while  her  head  scarcely 
appeared  above  his  shaggy  back.  He  seemed 
to  be  timing  his  steps  to  hers,  and  when  they 
came  to  a  stream  that  ran  past  the  yard  fence 
where  the  bridge  was  too  narrow  for  them  to 
cross  together,  he  walked  over  first  and  turned 
around  and  watched  her  cross,  and  waited  for 
her  again  to  get  hold  of  his  collar. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Leo  returned 
with  a  note  pinned  to  his  collar,  bearing  the 
thanks  of  the  little  girl's  mother,  and  certify- 
ing that  the  r.oble  animal  had  faithfully  per- 
furmcd  his  duty. 

Two   or   three    weeks   later    than    this    Leo 


so 
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proved  himself  a  hero  as  well  as  a  faithful 
servant ;  which  I  will  be  pleased  to  relate  to 
you  in  another  number  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. 


WORK  FOR  GIRLS. 


Music  Teaching. 

IF  it  were  possible  for  me  to  say  something 
that  would  impress  upon  the  young  and 
the  old  the  necessity  for  possessing  some  other 
occupation,  a  different  pursuit,  than  the  every 
day  duties  of  life,  I  would  say  it  in  great  big 
capital  letters.  The  merchant  with  his  daily 
looks  and  accounts  need  not  fancy  he  is  ad- 
vancing his  mind,  nor  indeed  his  financial 
interests  by  bringing  his  cares,  his  schemes  in 
his  brain  to  work  out  in  the  hours  he  spends 
at  his  fireside.  The  farmer  will  lose  strength 
of  brain  and  brawn,  by  keeping  constantly 
in  his  mind  his  plans  for  reaping  and  plant- 
ing. Every  man  and,  more  especially,  every 
worried,  anxious  mother  of  a  growing  family 
must  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  for  turn- 
ing the  mind  away  occasionally  from  the 
engrossing  cares  of  life  to  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent field  of  thought  and  labor.  I  care  not 
what  it  is  that  takes  this  place,  it  may  be  for 
the  merchant,  a  set  of  amateur  carpenter 
tools;  for  the  farmer,  the  study  of  German, 
or  for  the  wife  a  steady  practice  of  music.  All 
of  these  may  be  followed  more  or  less  sucess- 
fuUy,  as  to  the  final  results,  but  the  important 
fact  will  be  the  same,  the  fact  that  the  over- 
tired mind  will  have  a  chance  to  recover  tone, 
the  weary  body  will  settle  down  into  rest  and 
comfort,  and  the  result  of  this  change  will  be 
marvelous  in  its  power  to  keep  all  the  facul- 
ties in  perfect  order  while  driving  away  inci- 
pient disease  and  premature  death. 

If  this  fact  is  doubted  just  inquire  into  the 
lives  of  all  the  busiest  men  and  women  of  our 
race.  The  longest  lived,  the  happiest  and 
the  most  useful,  are  without  exception  men 
and  women  who  have  understood  and  applied 


this  law.  The  young  and  the  restless  find 
this  need  for  change  constantly  crowding  on 
them,  and  ignorantly  imagine  they  can  only 
gratify  its  promptings  by  a  frequent  change 
of  scene  and  incident.  Their  young  and 
growing  bodies  are  bubbling  with  life  and 
vigor,  and  they  need  an  active  life,  for 
motion  and  occupation  they  interpret  in  their 
own  foolish  way.  Now  it  is  to  recognize  this 
need,  to  meet  it  in  early  youth,  and  to  train 
it  to  its  utmost  usefulness,  that  these  papers 
?.^e  designed.  I  shall  not  deal  with  this 
question  as  it  affects  the  old,  or  even  the 
mothers  and  fathers  only  where  it  is  necessary 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  condition  of 
their  children. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  all  my  readers 
have  agreed  with  the  views  just  stated,  of  the 
needs  and  impulses  of  the  girls,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  various  ways  in 
which  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  variously, 
the  child-girl  drops  gradually  the  tastes  and 
aims  of  childhood  and  develops  in  mind 
and  in  body  into  the  girl-woman.  Impercep- 
tibly she  drops  the  phrases  and  tricks  of  child- 
hood, and  feels  in  her  veins  a  strange,  new 
desire  to  become  a  distinct  entity,  or  in  other 
words,  she  senses  that  she  has  taken  on  a  real 
independence  of  character  hitherto  unsuspec- 
ted by  herself  or  her  parents.  Now  it  is  that 
she  feels  that  impulsive  desire  for  movement 
and  change,  and  feels,  too,  the  restriction 
placed  upon  her  by  increased  digtyty.  She 
cannot  run  it  off.  this  effervescing  life  and 
high  spirit,  nor  does  she  care  to  romp  it 
off.  There  is  another  feeling  grown  up  in 
place  of  the  old  childish  abandon.  Along 
with  this  newly  acquired  dignity,  comes  a 
strong  desire  to  be  more  independent  as  to 
her  wants,  her  needs,  and  her  expenditures. 
It  was  no  trouble  in  the  old  childish  days  to 
ask  father  or  mother  for  a  ribbon  or  a  new 
dress  ;  indeed  the  requisite  coaxing  was  rather 
a  pleasure  than  a  trouble.  But  now,  she  has 
a  strange  dislike  to  state  her  wants,  and  if 
she  becomes  not  hardened  by  unfeeling  and 
harsh  treatment,  that  dislike  will   increase  as 
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her  years  multiply.  She  sees  now,  the  con- 
dition of  the  family  finances,  and  the  old 
childish  notion  that  papa  was  the  richest  man 
in  town,  or  that  mamma  had  only  to  write  an 
order  and  she  could  command  the  whole 
store,  these  traditions  of  babyhood  have  fad- 
ed away  leaving  her  stranded  on  the  reefs  of 
reality  and  financial  struggle.  In  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  that  state  of  things  is  by  no 
means  more  uncommon  than  in  the  houses  of 
the  poorer  people.  For  the  rich  are  often  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  a  grinding  economy, 
as  the  poor  in  order  to  make  the  large  income 
meet  the  large  expenditures. 

And  what  shall  we  do  to  help  our  beloved 
daughter  out  of  her  slough  of  despond  ?  The 
very  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  fina  out  where  her 
own  supreme  talent  lies. 

I  know  a  very  sweet  and  charming  young 
girl,  who  answered  her  mamma's  question  as 
to  her  particular  talent, 

"  Why,  mother,  you  know  I  haven't  the 
least  vestige  of  a  supreme  talent.  Indeed, 
my  whole  talent  seems  to  consist  in  cooking  a 
good  meal  of  victuals  or  in  setting  and  keep- 
ing a  house  in  order.  And  really,  that's  all 
I  ever  care  for  in  the  future,  is  a  good  home, 
a  good  husband,  and  a  dear,  great,  big  family 
of  little  children." 

"Ah,"  says  some  smart  man  who  reads  that 
remark,  "that's  the  kind  of  a  girl  for  me! 
None  of  your  women  with  a  mission  for  me  ! 
Just  an  ordinary  sort  of  a  girl,  with  bright 
cheeks,  a  healthy  body,  and  a  training  to 
fit  her  to  be  a  quiet,  submissive  wife,  and  a 
patient  mother  to  my  children  and  I  shall  be 
perfectly  happy." 

Will  you  indeed  ?  Do  you  know  what  is, 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  fate  of  a 
woman  who  marries,  settles  down,  and  lives 
out  her  life,  with  no  other  aim,  no  other 
occupation,  no  other  vent  to  her  mind  than 
the  daily  re|>etition  of  the  household  duties? 
Well,  I  am  bold  to  say,  she  will  be  one  of  that 
numerous  army  of  repiners,  who  meet  once  in 
a  while  on  the  street  corner,  and  discuss  you 
and  your  children,  and  the  mountain  of  work 
and  care  which  you  pile  upon  her  bent  shoul- 


ders, with  a  sister  whiner  in  a  way  that  would 
make  you  angry  to  your  finger  tips,  if  you 
could  but  hear  her.  Bless  you,  she  has  noth- 
ing else  to  talk  about,  her  poor  mind  is 
empty  of  every  thought  but  of  how  late  you 
are  to  dinner,  how  much  you  grumble,  what 
diseases  have  last  assailed  the  children,  and 
the  way  in  which  "men  grumble  "  at  their 
dear,  overworked  wives. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  somewhat 
checked  by  the  attendance  at  our  various 
meetings  for  the  sisters,  their  minds  have  re- 
ceived some  food,  a  few  thoughts  to  ponder 
over  in  the  hand-busy  but  brain-empty  occu- 
pation of  housework  day  after  day.  But 
just  now  we  are  talking  about  our  girls,  and 
what  is  the  best  course  for  us  to  pursue  as 
regards  them. 

About  this  pretty  and  non-talented  girl,  we 
will  talk  in  a  future  paper,  but  first,  let  us 
speak  of  the  girl  with  some  well-marked 
talent.  There  is  music,  all  sorts  of  embroid- 
ery and  fancy  work,  writing  for  the  press, 
painting  and  drawing,  sewing  and  mending, 
teaching  school,  clerking  in  stores,  type-writ- 
ing and  many  other  occupations  that  we  will 
not  stop  to  enumerate  just  now.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  first  girl  we  select  has  a  very 
decided  talent  for  music. 

As  ambitious  parents,  you  have  given  her 
all  the  opportunities  to  cultivate  that  talent 
that  lay  in  your  power.  Now  then,  encourage 
her  to  make  use  of  her  gift  in  a  practical  way. 
Of  course,  she  is  not  at  school,  for  when  a 
girl  is  at  school,  that  and  her  home  duties  are 
occupation  and  change  enough  for  her.  But 
when  at  home,  and  the  most  of  her  day  is 
employed  in  housework,  tiierc  are  still  many 
hours  during  the  week  in  which  she  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  If  you  let  her  acquire  the  habit 
of  running  about  to  fill  up  that  spare  time, 
she  will  not  only  thus  waste  her  own  preci- 
ous moments  but  aid  in  so  wasting  the  time 
of  her  companion.  A  rest  of  mind  or  body 
comes  by  change  of  occupation  as  a  general 
rule,  unless  all  the  faculties  are  overstrained, 
and  then  complete  cessation  is  the  need,  not 
gadding  about.       Set   yourself  to  interest  the 
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girl  in  securing  a  few  young  children  for 
music  pupils,  and  no  matter  how  well  off  you 
may  be,  rest  assured  that  the  mental  gain  will 
more  than  repay  both  you  and  her  for  all  the 
trouble  entailed.  Don't  ask  her  to  teach  her 
younger  sisters  and  brothers,  if  you  can  avoid 
it,  for  it  is  very  irksome  indeed  to  try  to 
teach  unless  there  is  interest  manifested;  and 
the  liberty  given  to  practice  or  not,  to  take  a 
lesson  or  not,  as  one  desires  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  needed  discipline.  Therefore  if  you 
must  have  her  teach  the  little  ones,  just  be 
extra  strict  in  your  enforcement  of  control, 
and  then  pay  the  girl  the  same  as  you  would 
pay  another. 

The  great  inducement  to  your  girl  will  be 
of  course  the  money  she  will  regularly  earn. 
And  this  is  neither  strange  or  unnatural. 
After  she  has  earned  it,  give  her  wise  counsel 
as  to  its  expenditure  and  then  let  her  feel  the 
exquisite  joy  of  spending  the  money  she  has 
earned  to  suit  herself.  It  must  also  be  stated 
here,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to 
let  the  girl  fancy  that  her  action  has  made  her 
entirely  independent  of  her  parents'  control 
and  advice  as  to  its  use.  Such  a  course  will 
tend  to  make  the  girl  saucy,  extravagant  and 
disagreeable.  Good  parents  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  various  labors  and  ambitions  of 
their  children  that  there  is  always  a  mutual 
desire  to  help  and  to  be  helped  by  one  an- 
other. 

Another  thing,  don't  encourage  the  girl  to 
fancy  she  ought  to  command  the  same  salary 
as  a  professional.  Let  her  state  that  her  grade 
is  second,  third  or  even  fourth  class,  and  con- 
sequently her  pay  must  be  given  accordingly. 
And  finally  let  us  sum  up  the  gain  to  the  girl 
in  following  the  above  counsel :  a  useful  out- 
let for  her  super-abundant  life,  a  true  inde- 
pendence as  to  her  little  spending  money,  a 
constant  deepening  and  broadening  of  her 
whole  nature,  an  invaluable  experience,  and 
if  she  is  wise,  a  preparation  to  carry  all  these 
good  results  to  higher  completion  in  the  fu- 
ture when  she  becomes  a  wife  and  mother. 
What?  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  more  than  one 
woman  who  pays  the  wages  of  her  hired  girl. 


and  buys  her  own  bonnets  and  finery,  besides 
carrying  out  to  its  fullest  extent  the  arduous 
duties  of  wife  and  mother. 

Music  teaching  becomes  very  tiresome  if 
made  a  daily  labor  for  hours  together,  and  so 
does  housekeeping.  But  happily  combine 
the  two,  and  lo,  what  a  delightful  result ! 
Rest,  change,  an  independence  as  to  the 
spending  money,  with  the  blessed  knowledge 
that  one  is  doing  the  very  best  to  drive  away 
care,  wrinkles  and  disease,  and  to  prevent  a 
certain  withering  of  the  life  springs  of  hope 
and  pleasure.  Man'  Howe. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Farmers'  Alliance   Proposition. 


TO  check  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  tore- 
strict  their  growth  and  increase  in  num- 
bers, very  extraordinary  measures  have  been 
resorted  to  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Pow- 
ers, outside  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
have  been  invoked  to  achieve  this  end  ;  in 
fact,  many  have  felt  to  justify  the  suspension 
or  the  overriding  of  law  and  the  violation  of 
constitutional  principles  to  reach  our  case 
and  to  do  us  injury.  It  has  been  thought, 
apparently,  that  the  end  justified  the  means, 
and  that  to  arrest  so  great  an  evil  as  the  spread 
of  Mornionism  was  supposed  to  be  any  meas- 
ure would  be  justifiable.  Mobs  were  organ- 
ized, and  they  trampled  upon  all  human 
rights.  They  have  been  guilty  of  pillage  and 
murder,  and  to  uphold  these  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings the  end  to  be  accomplished  has  been 
pointed  to  as  a  justification.  It  is  a  very  mis- 
taken idea,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  spirit 
of  mobocracy,  violence  and  wrong-doing  can 
be  appealed  to  without  having  an  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  people  who  yield  to  it  and  upon 
all  who  approve  of  it.  When  that  spirit  is 
once  evoked  it  is  not  easily  dismissed  again. 
It  may  be  the  Mormons  today  who  may  be 
mobbed;  but  who  will  it  be  tomorrow  ?  Their 
houses  may  be  burned,  their  property  destroy- 
ed, but  will  the   spirit   of  mobocracy  stop  at 
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that?  No,  certainly  not.  It  has  been  aroused, 
it  has  been  made  use  of,  it  has  become  famil- 
iar to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  and  to  others 
whohear  of  it,  and  whenever  an  occasion  should 
arise  when  it  would  seem  a  speedier  method 
of  accomplishing  certain  results,  the  tempta- 
tion to  resort  to  it  would  be  very  strong. 
This  has  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
past  sixty  years.  Lynch  law,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  until  it  has 
become  exceedingly  common.  Previous  to 
the  mobbing  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  such 
things  were  of  very  rare  occurrence;  but  since 
then  they  have  become  quite  common,  until 
at  the  present  time,  especially  in  some  of  the 
states  where  we  have  suffered  from  this  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  a  supposed  criminal  has  his 
life  taken  by  violence  contrary  to  law  and 
without  recourse  to  judge  or  jury.  This  spirit 
is  spreading,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
increase. 

An  illustration  of  this  principle  came  to  my 
attention  the  other  day.  But  permit  me, 
first,  to  say  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  what  is 
known  as  the  Edmunds  Tucker  law.  It  be- 
came a  law  at  the  close  of  the  Congress  in 
March,  1887.  This  law  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Many  rnen  were  shocked  at  its 
provisions,  for  they  saw  the  danger  of  such 
legislation.  It  might  be  the  Mormons  that 
were  then  legislated  against,  but  who  would  it 
be  next  ?  Whenever  any  body  of  religionists 
should  become  unpo[)ular,  if  they  had  any 
wealth  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  their  neigh- 
bors, there  would  be  danger  of  some  enact- 
ment to  confiscate  the  same.  Thoughtful  men 
saw  danger  in  this  precedent;  but  those  who 
had  the  power  only  saw  the  results  which  they 
desired  brought  about  coming  upon  the  Mor- 
mons. They  appeared  to  have  no  fear  of  any 
injury  following  the  enactment  of  such  a  law, 
and  thought  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a 
safe  one.  Hut  it  is  impossible  for  such  an 
outrageous  proceeding  to  be  taken,  so  viola- 
tive of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment, without  incurring  great  danger.  The 


example  is  a  bad  one.  It  familiarizes  the 
people  with  using  wrong  means  to  accomplish 
what  they  may  consider  righteous  and  justifi- 
able ends.  There  is  great  evil  in  such  a 
thought  prevailing.  The  people  should  be 
taught  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  evils  patiently 
until  they  can  be  remedied  by  due  process  of 
law,  than  to  resort  to  violence  to  remedy  any 
wrong,  however  great  it  may  be.  Unless  this 
feeling  prevail  in  the  nation,  life  and  property 
are  not  safe,  because  men  under  the  influence 
of   passion    and   prejudice    will    overstep  the 

i  bounds  of  law  to  accomplish  some  end  which 
in  and  of  itself  may  be  very  laudable,  but 
which,  reached  in  such  a  way,  becomes  an 
injury. 

There  has  been  a  Farmers'  National  Alli- 
ance Convention  held  at  Omaha  within  a  few 
days.  The  proceedings  of  that  body  have 
attracted  my  attention.  The  President  of  the 
Convention — Powers  by  name — among  other 
things  urged  "  that  the  government  take  the 
railroads  into  its  own  hands  and  furnish  the 
service  for  the  people  which  the  corporations 
have  failed  to  do.  This  could  be  brought 
about,"  he  said,  "either  by  purchase  or  con- 

j  Jisiafion."     This  Farmers'  Alliance  is  becom- 

!  ing  an  organization  of  considerable  power. 
Its  influence  has  been  greatly  felt  in  this  last 
Congressional  election,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  organization  is  maintained,  it  will 
make  itself  felt  through  legislation.  It  aims, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  its  Presi- 
dent, at  money  reform,  land  reform,  transpor- 
tation reform,  ballot  reform  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  vice  tolerated   by   the  law  to  the 

I  peril  of  national  prosperity.  These  aims  are 
very  extensive,  and  they  are  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  these  Alliance  Conventions  all  over 
the  land. 

It  is  rather  a  bold  statement  to  make  that 
if  the  railroads  cannot  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase they  shall  be  obtained  by  confiscation. 
But  why  is  it  not  just  as  proper  to  confiscate 
railroads  as  it  is  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
a  church  organisation  ?  If  the  railroads  are 
a  menace  in  any  way  to  the  jirosperity  of  the 
country,  why  not  trample   upon    law  and  all 
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constitutional  guarantees  to  reach  them  and  to 
check  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  that  they 
may  be  supposed  to  inflict,  as  well  as  to  deal 
with  the  property  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  be- 
cause their  prosperity  ought  to  be  checked  ? 
The  same  reasoning  that  will  justify  the  one 
act  will  uphold  the  other.  If  confiscation  be 
the  remedy  for  evils,  real  or  supposed,  why 
not  adopt  it  as  a  general  remedy?  As  the 
precedent  has  been  established,  why  not  carry 
it  out  to  its  logical  conclusions  in  all  cases 
where  speedy  remedies  are  desired  ? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it 
enacted  the  legislation  contained  in  the  Ed- 
munds-Tucker law,  entered  upon  a  path  the 
termination  of  which  may  only  be  dimly  fore- 
seen, but  it  is  a  path  beset  with  danger  to  all 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  consequences 
will  be  felt  to  a  very  seriousextent.  This  Farmers' 
Alliance  announcement  may  be  but  the  first 
step  of  this  character;  but  that  the  idea  can  be 
entertained  at  all  and  announced  is  a  very 
plain  evidence  that  tliere  are  those  who  have 
seized  the  plan  adopted  by  the  government  in 
our  case  and  are  ready  to  apply  it  to  other 
cases  which  they  may  think  it  proper  to 
reach.  The  Editor. 


TURKEY    AND     ITS     PEOPLE. 


WE  herewith  present  a  view  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  more  particularly  that  of  the 
European  quarter  of  the  city,  together  with  a 
partial  view  of  the  beautiful  Bosphorus.  It 
is  not  the  intention  to  review  the  history  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  of  how  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  great  Constantine,  after  having 
for  some  time  been  a  city  of  Byzantium,  nor 
of  how  it  was  conquered  in  1452  by  Mo- 
hamed  II.,  otherwise  known  as  the  Great. 
These  particulars  are  chronicled  by  so  many 
writers  and  are  within  easy  reach  of  most 
people,  so  that  I  will  not  copy  them  into  this 
article,  but  will  confine  myself  to  what  I  saw 
while  there  during  the  greater  part  of  three 
years. 

The  first  sight  of  the  city  causes  one  to  mar- 
vel.    It   is  beautifully  located  on  a  tongue  of 


elevated  land,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Golden  Horn,  a  natural  harbor  of  deep  water 
extending  about  five  miles  inland.  To  the 
writer  its  appearance  in  location  is  much  like 
that  of  New  York,  which  is  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  two  rivers. 

The  European  quarter  of  Constantinople  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  being 
out  of  the  city  proper,  as  the  good  Turks  in 
former  days  would  not  allow  the  wicked 
Christians  to  tread  the  soil  of  the  holy  city, 
Constantinople,  therefore  they  were  assigned 
a  place  to  trade  across  the  water.  These  dif- 
ferent modes  of  building  produce  a  grand 
effect. 

Stamboul,  ancient  Constantinople,  with  its 
fine  mosques  and  ancient  palaces,  first  comes 
to  view,  then  Galata  and  Pera,  the  European 
part,  with  large  and  massive  buildings  reach- 
ing far  in  the  back  ground,  and  immediately 
to  the  right  several  fine  large  mosques — now 
surrounded  by  large  military  barracks  and  the 
arsenal.  A  little  further  up  the  Bosphorus  is 
located  the  magnificent  Dolma  Palace,  the 
finest  palace  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  all 
the  known  world.  It  is  very  finely  finished 
in  marble,  and  fronts  immediately  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

A  little  farther  north,  on  a  high  elevation, 
is  located  the  splendid  Yyldyz  Palace,  the 
home  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  present  Sultan. 
Yyldyz  means  star,  and  the  Yyldyz  palace  is 
a  veritable  star  in  the  Constantinople  con- 
stellation. There  the  Sultan  is  imprisoned 
for  life.  That  is,  from  fright  and  political 
reasons  he  confines  himself  to  the  palaces,  and 
on  Fridays  only  does  he  venture  out  to  pray 
in  one  of  the  mosques,  Hamidye  or  Beshik 
Tash. 

The  sight  of  Constantinople  is  so  delight- 
ful, that  it  is  said  one  English  tourist  re- 
mained on  board  ship  while  in  harbor,  refus- 
ing to  land,  as  it  would  remove  the  pleasant 
impressions  the  sight  had  made  on  his  mind. 
He  had  read  of  the  filthy,  narrow  streets  of 
Constantinople  and  he  believed  a  visit  to  the 
city  within  would  detract  from  his  mind  many 
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of   the  pleasant  features  impressed  by  a  sight 
from  without. 

When  one  is  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus  a  fine  sight  of  the  capital  may  be 
obtained.  The  city  then  presents  a  semi-cir- 
cle, stretching  from  Yedi  Kule,  seven  towers, 
on  the  left,  to  Beshik  Tash,  up  the  Bosphorus, 
to  the  right,  leaving  the  Golden  Horn  in  the 
centre  filled  with  ships  of  various  kinds,  flying 
the  colors  of  their  different  nationalities. 
There  are  but  few  sea-coast  places  in  the  world 
that  compete  with  Constantinople  for  a  beau- 
tiful sight  from   the  stand  point  of  a  natural 


All  the  waste  of  the  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
the  city  and  suburbs  is  finally  dumped  into 
the  current  and  converted  into  fish  flesh, 
while  strict  laws  prohibit  all  but  a  few  per- 
sons from  catching  fish  in  the  waters  within 
the  sight  of  Turkish  officials.  Pleasure  seekers 
cannot  go  out  on  the  waters  and  spend  an 
hour  angling  without  first  taking  out  a  fisher- 
man's license,  and  then  on  the  return  from  the 
trip  he  must  present  himself  at  the  customs 
and  pay  the  usual  duty  on  such  articles  before 
he  can  enter  the  city  with  his  catch. 

The  European    quarter    is   connected   with 
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location.  Among  these  are  Naples,  in  Italy, 
and  Gothenborg,  in  Sweden,  each  of  which 
is  rich  with  food  for  the  artistic  eye. 

The  harbor  of  Constantinople  is  apparently 
alive  with  fish,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
finest  quality.  Porpoises  may  be  seen  at 
times  by  the  thousands.  The  first  sight  of 
these  creatures  in  the  harbor  appeared  to  the 
writer  like  a  strong  current  of  water  rolling 
over  a  bar  of  sand,  and  he  was  a  long  time 
before  deciding  the  real  cause. 

Around  Constantinople  the  fish  are  like 
those  kept  in  a  pond,  well  fed  and  protected. 


the  main  city  by  a  couple  of  bridges  built  on 
floats.  Over  these  structures  thousands  pass 
every  day,  and  each  is  required  to  pay  lo  para, 
or  about  one  cent.  This  amounts  to  a  hand- 
some revenue  for  the  Sultan  in  a  year. 

The  population  of  Constantino|)lelMs  vari- 
ously estimated,  but  it  will  probably  rtacii 
about  two  millions,  whi<li  includes  all  tlie 
suburbs  and  villages  of  the  IJosphorus. 

In  our  next  we  will  treat  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  city  and  will  explain  a  few  of  the  many 
curious  siglits  that  appear  on  every  hand. 

/'/•//V. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 


T  IS  a  painful  sight  to  one  who  respects 
'^.V,'^      the   Sabbath  day,   and    who   knows 

^^j.  what  the  Lord  has  said  upon  the 
subject,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  that  holy 
day  is  broken  by  many  of  the  young  people 
of  our  community.  During  the  summer 
months,  boys  and  young  men,  and  frequently 
men  of  mature  age,  are  met  going  off  with 
their  fishing  rods  and  guns,  seeking  what  they 
term  pleasure,  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Edi- 
tor lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
every  Sunday  in  the  summer  parties  of  fisher- 
men are  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  spending 
their  time  in  catching  fish.  During  the  win- 
ter weather,  all  the  ponds  where  ice  suitable 
for  skating  can  be  found  are  dotted  with  boys 
and  men  spending  their  time  in  skating.  On 
week  da}s  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  boys  or 
young  men  seen  on  these  ponds;  but  on  Sun- 
days the  ice  is  black  with  skaters. 

This  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  is 
not  confined  to  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity ;  for  in  the  summer  time  it  is  a  very 
common  sight  to  see  men  .and  women  going 
off  in  vehicles  of  various  kinds,  seeking  pleas- 
ure on  the  Sabbath  day.. 

We  know  the  excuses  that  are  made  for 
these  practices.  Men  who  are  confined  in 
the  workshop  or  in  the  store  all  the  week, 
closely  occupied  with  labor  and  business,  and 
women  who  have  no  opportunity  of  getting 
out  for  six  days,  feel  that  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  their  health  and  enjoyment  that  they 
should  take  the  opportunity  which  Sunday 
furnishes  for  relaxation  and  recreation.  Boys 
excuse  themselves  for  fishing,  hunting,  swim- 
ming and  skating   on    the  Sabbath  day,  be- 


cause during  the  rest  of  the  week  perhaps 
they  are  closely  occupied  with  their  studies 
and  with  the  labor  they  have  to  perform,  and 
Sunday  is  the  only  time  that  they  can  get  to 
enjoy  these  diversions. 

There  may  be  some  little  ground  for  this. 
But  if  there  was  in  every  breast  a  strong  de- 
sire and  determination  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  holy,  other  times  could  be  found  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  gratify  the  taste  for  these 
amusements  to  which  we  have  referred.  If 
the  lives  of  those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  quite  as  much  enjoyment,  and  certainly 
a  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction,  than  those  do 
who  break  the  Sabbath  day  to  gratify  their  in- 
clinations for  amusement  or  other  enjoyment; 
for  those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy  have 
an  approval  of  conscience  that  gives  them 
greater  pleasure,  because  they  are  doing  that 
which  the  Lord  has  commanded. 

There  should  be  a  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  Lord's  day  taught  to  our  children  and  cul- 
tivated in  all  their  minds.  The  force  of  such 
teaching  and  cultivation  has  a  strong  effect 
upon  all  men  and  women.  Boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  taught  in  their  childhood  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  grow  up  with  that 
feeling  so  strong  that  it  is  painful  to  them  to 
be  compelled,  as  sometimes  all  of  us  are,  to 
do  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  a  vio- 
lation of  that  day.  There  have  been  times  in 
the  history  of  our  people  when  work  had  to  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  We  refer  to  times 
in  crossing  the  plains  and  on  other  occasions, 
when  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  travel 
or  move  from  one  camp  to  another,  or  from 
one  place  where  grass  and  water  were  scarce 
or  very  poor  to  a  better  camping  place.  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  the  Lord,  that 
man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the 
Sabbath  for  man.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our 
duty  to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  refrain  from 
all  kinds  of  work  and  amusements  that  would 
be  considered  a  desecration  of  the  day.  It 
should  be  made  a  day  of  vyorship  and  a  day  of 
rest. 

Children  who  are  brought  up  in   this  way. 
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and  in  whom  this  feeling  is  instilled,  will  not 
willingly  break  the  Sabbath;  they  will  not  go 
skating,  nor  swimming,  nor  fishing,  nor  hunt- 
ing, nor  pleasure  seeding;  but  they  will  use 
the  .day  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  has 
commanded. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  man 
who  goes  off  riding  on  Sunday  obtains  more 
rest  than  the  man  who  goes  to  meeting.  There 
is  a  refreshing  influence  connected  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  brings  health  and 
strength  and  ease  to  those  who  receive  it,  and 
time  spent  in  meeting,  listening  to  the  word 
of  God  and  partaking  of  tlie  sacrament,  is  well 
spent,  and  both  body  and  spirit  are  refreshed. 
Men  and  women  who  thus  observe  the  Sabbath 
day  are  prepared  on  Monday  morning,  with 
invigorated  bodies,  enlightened  and  com- 
forted minds,  to  enter  upon  the  serious  labors 
of  the  week,  and  to  perform  them  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  While  in  meeting  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  troubles 
and  perplexities  are  cast  away,  burdens  are 
lifted,  anxieties  are  removed,  and  peace  and 
joy  fill  the  soul.  We  know  whereof  we  speak 
when  we  thus  write,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  all  who  are  engaged  as  teachers  and  super- 
intendents in  the  Sunday  schools  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  impress  upon  the 
children  who  may  be  in  their  classes  and 
schools  the  great  importance  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  day.  This  observance  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  character.  Children 
who  observe  the  Sabbath  day  grow  to  be  men 
and  women  who  observe  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
a  community  which  observes  the  Sabbath  day 
strictly  is  a  community  that  is  strict  in  other 
directions,  and  the  lives  of  its  members  are 
apt  to  be  exemplary. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  of  disregard  for  the  Sabbath 
day.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to  San  Francisco 
we  were  struck  with  this  fart.  On  Sunday, 
theaters  were  ojjcn,  bands  were  pia)ing  in  the 
streets,  companies  were  marching  and  parad- 
ing, and  the  day  appeared  more  like  a  holiday 
than  the  Lord's  day.  We  in(iuired  the  reason 
of  this;   for  during  a  (ormcr  residence  in  San 


Francisco,  some  years  ago,  this  was  not  the 
manner  in  which  Sunday  was  observed.  We 
were  told  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
foreigners  now  in  San  Francisco  who  did  not 
take  the  view  entertained  formerly  by  Ameri- 
cans concerning  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath 
day.  Beer  gardens  and  many  other  places  of 
amusement  were  filled  with  persons,  and 
Golden  Gate  Park  was  crowded  with  pleasure 
seekers  on  the  Sabbath,  who  went  out  there  to 
stroll  about  and  to  listen  to  the  music  of  a 
very  fine  band  which  played  choice  selections 
during  that  afternoon  at  the  park.  And  that 
which  may  be  said  of  San  Francisco  will  apply 
to  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  gradual  breaking  down  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  in  all  these 
places  ;  and  instead  of  being  made  a  day  of 
worship  and  of  rest,  it  is  being  turned  into  a 
day  of  amusement  and  recreation.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  in  our  settlements  these 
practices  will  not  prevail,  but  that  our  chil- 
dren will  be  taught  with  strictness  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  holy. 


THE  FAITH   OF  THE  SAINTS. 


I.— Faith. 


(CONCl.UDEn   FROM    I'AGE    64.) 

IT/E  must  reverse  all  the  reasoning  which 
VV  we  apply  to  the  estimation  of  the 
character  of  an  intelligent  being  if  we  im- 
agine that  the  great  Creator  of  the  worlds 
possesses  any  attributes  inconsistent  with 
those  of  truth  and  justice. 

It  is  true  the  Scriptures  declare  the  ex- 
istence of  a  being  who  possesses  much  power, 
who  is  destitute  of  these  virtues.  It  is  true 
that  kings,  rulers  and  governments,  which 
have  been  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  worldly 
glory  by  the  virtues  of  a  noble  ancestry  have 
for  a  time  discarded  the  virtues  that  called 
them  into  being.  The  history  of  ancient 
Israel  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  peri)etu-ite  power  without 
cherishing  the  qualities  of   liiith  and  justice. 
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The  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  great  and  power- 
ful nations  of  antiquity  bear  the  same  witness. 
When  truth  was  no  longer  found  in  their 
statesmen,  wisdom  departed  from  their  coun- 
cils. When  justice  no  longer  swayed  their 
courts,  power  fled  from  their  armies.  The 
same  poisoned  arrows  of  vice  that  dethroned 
truth  and  justice,  paralyzed  tne  arm  of  power 
and  suspended  the  counsels  of  wisdom. 

But  the  vast  and  mighty  works  of  creation 
go  farther  than  to  declare  their  Author  to  be 
a  God  of  truth  and  justice.  They  proclaim 
Him  to  be  a  Being  of  love.  We  can  readily 
see,  moreover,  that  the  quality  of  love  is  a 
higher  and  holier  attribute  than  even  that  of 
strict  justice.  What  kind  of  a  parent  would 
he  be  considered  who  required  a  strict  com- 
pensation of  his  children  for  every  effort  he 
put  forth  in  their  behalf?  Simply  that  he 
was  destitute  of  the  ennobling  feeling  of  love. 
Their  inability  to  render  promptly  such  com- 
pensation would  paralyze  his  efforts  to  feed, 
clothe  and  educate  them.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  noble,  God-like  attribute  of  love  gov- 
erned his  actions  the  helplessness  of  his  little 
children  would  only  nerve  his  arm  to  re- 
double his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  in- 
tensity of  a  parent's  love  for  his  family  may 
be  known  by  the  measure  of  his  own  self- 
sacrifice  for  their  comfort.  If  he  studiously 
seeks  to  meet  their  every  want  by  an  ample 
provision,  especially  if  such  is  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  self-ease,  he  is  at  once  adjudged  a  kind 
and  loving  parent.  Such  conclusion  would 
be  unavoidable.  So  with  the  relations  of  a 
king  or  ruler  with  his  subjects.  If  he  exacts 
only  a  just  and  equitable  taxation,  does  not 
allow  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  fulfills 
all  promises,  seeks  not  the  exercise  of  undue 
authority,  he  is  lauded  to  the  skies  or  should 
be  as  a  wise  and  just  ruler.  Such  would  be 
the  operations  of  wisdom  and  power  coupled 
with  the  excellent  virtues  of  truth  and  justice. 
But  if  he  went  further  than  this,  if  he  spared 
not  his  own  self  ease  for  their  comfort,  if  he 
contributed  of  his  own  revenues  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  sought  diligently  by  mingling  with 
his  people  to  ascertain  their  wants,  if  he  sent 


his  own  sons  on  the  same  footing  with  other 

soldiers  to  offer  their  lives  for  the  liberties  of 
his  people  against  foreign  invasion,  then  the 
conclusion  would  be  inevitable  that  he  was 
guided  by  a  higher  impulse  than  strict  justice, 
that  mercy,  charity  and  love  for  his  people 
impelled  him  to  such  a  course. 

The  careful  student  of  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing that  has  for  its  object  the  unfolding  to 
our  minds  of  any  of  the  works  of  God  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  studious- 
care  shown  by  the  Author  of  creation  for  the 
wants  of  all  its  intelligent  creatures. 

If  the  study  of  astronomy  unfolds  to  our 
view  the  handiwork  of  an  almighty  power  in 
the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the 
colossal  framework  of  fixed  and  luminous 
orbs  that  give  light  and  heat  to  surrounding 
space,  and  confine  within,  and  propel  through 
their  appointed  orbits  the  numerous  planets 
with  their  light-reflecting  satellites,  the  great 
benefit  accruing  therefrom  to  all  animate 
objects,  attest  the  love  that  mspired  the 
Creator  for  His  creatures. 

If  the  study  of  chemistry  betrays  a  match- 
less wisdom  in  the  uniting  of  elemental  par- 
ticles for  the  production  of  an  endless  variety 
of  compounds;  the  adaptability  of  such  pro- 
ductions to  the  wants  of  animal  life  is  proof 
unquestionable  that  the  end  sought  by  the 
Fraraer  and  Organizer  of  such  compounds  was 
the  actual  good  of  its  recipients.  If  in  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  knowledge  and  power  is 
manifest,  in  the  utility  of  metalic  compounds 
is  shown  the  studious  care  that  actuated  their 
formation.  Zoology  likewise  yields  abundant 
evidence  not  more  of  an  almighty  power 
and  of  infinite  wisdom  than  of  bounteous 
love  in  a  beneficent  Creator,  and  as  it  shows 
all  animals  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  use  of 
man,  it  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  the  chief  object  of  divine  love.  Botany,  that 
beautiful  branch  of  the  works  of  God  that 
furnishes  to  animate  creation  the  staple 
food,  that  answers  every  appetite  with  a  de- 
licious flavor,  that  adorns  the  face  of  creation 
not  only  with  the  herbs  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  but  it  contemplates  the  ailments  to  which 
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frail  man  becomes  liable  by  disregarding 
the  laws  of  health  and  incorporates  within  its 
qualities  many  of  the  medical  properties 
necessary  to  soothe  and  resuscitate  the  sick. 
It  even  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  actual  utility 
and  lavishes  its  most  exquisite  touches  upon 
works  of  ornamentation  that  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  most  refined  tastes  that  ever 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  creation. 
We  are  led  to  exclaim  with  the  poetess  : 

"God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  one  and  all. 
The  oak  tree  and  ihe  cedar  tree 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
He  surely  might  have  made  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours — 
For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil — 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers." 

The  examination  of  any  and  all  the  works 
of  creation  will  but  add  strength  to  the  same 
premises.  Had  we  no  further  witnesses  than 
these  we  still  might  say  with  Solomon,  "The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God." 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  masterpiece  of 
all  His  works  that  intricate,  unequalled  piece 
of  mechanism  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
system. 

In  such  a  character  as  His  works  declare 
Him  to  be,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  sufficient  to  approach  God  and 
learn  more  of  His  ways?  To  suppose  that 
the  Creator  cannot  commune  with  the  creature 
He  has  made  is  absurd.  To  suppose  that  He 
has  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
His  creatures  to  ii^form  them  of  matters  affect- 
ing their  eternal  welfare  would  be  ingratitude 
to  the  Author  of  our  being.  It  would  con- 
tradict the  plain  testimony  we  have  found  in 
His  works  that  He  loves  His  creatures. 

S.  F.  D. 


Hast  thou  seen  with  life  incessant 

Bubbles  gliding  under  ice. 
Bodied  forth  and  evanescent, 

No  one  knows  by  what  device? 
Such  are  thoughts.     A  windswept  meadow. 

Mimicking  a  troubled  sea, 
Such  is  life  !  and  death  a  sh.idow 

From  the  rock  eternity. 


HARRY'S  WIFE. 
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(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  62.) 

THE  worst  of  all,  my  poor  brother,"  Mat- 
tie  calmly  went  on,  "will  be  when  all  of 
her  relatives  come  to  see  you  ;  those  Danish 
people  always  have  such  crowds  of  near  and 
far  relations.  They  will  greet  you  everywhere 
so  affectionately.  And  they  will  want  to 
name  your  children  Niels  and  Kanute  and 
Johanna,  (her  name  isn't  Johanna  is  it?  Say 
it  isn't !)  And  your  boy  will  lisp  his  first 
pretty  words  in  broken  Danish,  and  will  call 
the  second  boy  'littley  brodher.'  How  awfully 
funny  it  will  seem  !  " 

"Mattie,  you  are  very  visionary.  My 
future  wife  hasn't  a  living  relative.  She  is, 
poor  girl,  an  orphan  and  wholly  alone  in  the 
world.  I  wish  you  would  not  condescend  to 
ridicule.     It  is  not  at  all  nice," 

"Harry,  tell  me  one  thing,  tell  me  truly," 
looking  solemnly  round  into  his  face,  "has 
she  got  Danish  hands  and  feet  ?  How  tall  is 
she?     Does  she  wear  No.  8's?" 

Harry  burst  out  laughing,  as  he  said, 

"Well,  Matt,  she  isn't  much  taller  than 
you,  and  her  foot  is  several  sizes  larger  than 
yours,  but  what  of  that?" 

Mattie  thrust  our  her  No.  ij/^  slippers 
and  said  sententiously, 

"Harry,  there's  no  earthly  need  of  any  one 
having  a  larger  foot  than  mine.  Just  look  at 
it!" 

"I  am,  sis,  and  it's  a  very  pretty  little  doll's 
foot,  too  small  for  much  use,  put  on  alto- 
gether for  ornament." 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  little  lady  settled 
down  again  near  his  shoulder  and  asked, 

"Harry,  what's  her  name?" 

"I  believe  her  Christian  name  is  Cliristian- 
na.      I  call  her  Tccnie." 

"Kirstine  !       Humph!     .Vwful   Danishyl" 

"Good  gracious,  Mattie,  is  she  to  be  mea- 
sured only  by  that  standard  ?  Are  her  virtues 
nothing,  and  are  her  faults  all  to  be  summed 
up  in  her  religion  and  her  nationality?  I 
don't  sii|)pose  you  or  mother  would  even  look 
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at  her,  knowing  what  you  do  ;  no,  not  even 

if  she  were   an  angel." 

"Oh  Harry,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  thing. 
Just  think  of  it !  One  might  fancy  an  Italian 
angel,  a  French  cherub,  a  Spanish  ethereal 
being,  or  even  squeeze  out  a  German  god 
from  the  depths  of  imagination  ;  but  who 
could  picture  a  Danish  angel;  it's  beyond  the 
limits  of  possibility." 

"You  speak  as  though  there  was  a  curse  up- 
on the  Danes.  Where  are  the  Thorvaldsens, 
the  Bjornstens,  the  Friederika  Bremers,  the 
Ole  Bulls,  the  Jenny  Linds  and  Christine 
Nielsens,  yes  all  those  big  people  ?  Where  is 
Hamlet?" 

"Oh,  my  reckless  brother,  you  do  jumble 
up  Swedes  and  Danes  and  Norwegians  un- 
mercifully.     Be    reasonable,   be  consistent." 

"That's  just  what  I  wish  you'd  be.  I  think 
anyway,  we  have  discussed  the  matter  enough. 
It  is  painful  to  me  to  hear  even  you  allude  to 
my  bride  in  such  heartlers,  unfeeling  terms. 
Let  us  say  no  more." 

The  taut  line  in  Harry's  lips  grew 
slraighter,  and  he  turned  his  head  sadly  away. 

"Well,  dear,  I  won't  anger  you.  Now  I 
will  be  goody-goody,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all 
about  it,  just  as  you  always  do,  when  you're 
in  trouble.  Where  did  you  first  meet  her, 
and  how  did  you  come  to  fall  in  love  with 
her?  What  is  she  like,  and  all  the  rest  you 
know." 

Thus  encouraged,  Harry  pulled  his  sister 
down  on  his  knee  and  laying  his  head  against 
her  shoulder  in  the  old  familiar  fashion,  he 
told  the  simple,  sweet  story  of  his  love. 

"You  know,  sis,  I  was  detained  in  New 
York  longer  than  I  thought  I  should  be.  I 
supplied  myself  with  plenty  of  reading  matter 
when  I  commenced  the  journey  across  the 
plains,  for  I  expected  to  be  very  much  bored 
and  done  up  by  the  tedious  trip. 

"The  second  afternoon  I  was  looking 
drearily  out  of  my  window,  while  waiting  for 
the  cars  to  start,  when  just  underneath  I  heard 
a  sweet  subdued  laugh.  I  hastily  poked  my 
head  out,  and  saw  a  young  man  and  a  girl 
stooping  down,  evidently  examining   the  car 


wheels  or  brajce,  or  something.  He  was  ex- 
plaining about  the  air-brakes,  and  I  knew  the 
moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice  that 
he  was  Danish.  Somewhat  disappointed,  I 
was  about  to  draw  my  head  in  when  the  soft 
liquid  tones  of  the  girl  again  arrested  me. 
Her  speech  was  decidedly  broken,  but  the 
tones  were  as  musical  as  a  meadow-lark's.  She 
had  on  a  close  bonnet  but  as  she  turned  her 
head  a  trifle  upwards  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
light-brown  hair,  smoothly  banded,  that 
glistened  in  the  sunlight — " 

"Grease,"  muttered  Mattie. 

"The  outline  of  the  cheek,  round  and  pure, 
and  a  skin  like  new  milk.  They  only  paused 
a  moment  and  then  passed  on,  laughing  softly 
and  chattering  gaily.  She  did  not  turn,  and 
I  dared  not  gaze  too  offensively  at  her  as  she 
arose  from  her  stooping  posture.  I  saw  them 
no  more  that  day.  I  confess  I  felt  disap- 
pointed. 

"The  next  morning,  I  took  the  occasion, 
after  I  had  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea  at 
the  station,  to  walk  through  the  cars  to  thor- 
oughly satisfy  myself  that  they  were  not  on 
the  train.  I  found  no  trace  of  them.  But 
my  search  had  taken  so  much  time  that  when 
I  came  out  of  one  of  the  second-class  cars 
the  train  was  in  motion. 

"Just  as  the  car  I  occupied  reached  the  end 
of  the  platform,  I  saw  the  young  man  and  the 
girlf  He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  the 
car  platform  came  opposite,  placed  her  quick- 
ly on  the  step.  I  caught  hA"  in  my  arms,  but 
she  cried  quickly, 

"'My  brother!' 

"He  had  no  time  to  jump  on  the  car,  he 
placed  her  on,  but  waited  for  the  last;  we 
ran  through  the  cars,  and  just  as  we  opened 
the  last  door  he  sprang  to  catch  the  railing. 
He  was  too  late  ! 

"  'Oh,  God,  have  mercy  !'  screamed  the 
girl. 

"He  was  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  and 
fell  headlong  as  he  missed  the  step.  The 
train  was  immediately  signaled  and  put  back 
slowly. 

"The   girl    was    wringing    her    hands  and 
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moaning  low,  broken  words  in  her  own 
tongue.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  her,  as  we 
pulled  back  and  reached  the  steps.  They  had 
picked  up  the  young  man  and  laid  him  down 
on  the  platform.  The  girl  sprang  down  the 
steps  and  I  hastily  followed.  She  gathered 
the  young  man's  head  in  her  arms,  and  as  she 
raised  him  up  the  blood  poured  out  from  his 
mouth  in  a  stream. 

"A  doctor  on  the  train  came  out  im- 
mediately and  the  young  man  was  carried  on 
to  the  train.  He  was  laid  down  on  the  seats 
spread  hastily  out  for  a  bed  in  his  own  car, 
and  the  doctor  applied  all  the  remedies  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  terrible  hemorrhage.  He 
partially  succeeded,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
man  could  speak  he  whispered  faintly, 

"  'My  sister,'  looking,  oh,  so  eagerly  into 
the  faces  of  the  doctor,  conductor  and  my 
own  who  were  gathered  about  him, 

"  'Yes,'  I  quietly  answered,  'you  want  her 
safely  put  in  the  hands  of  your  family.  I 
will  take  charge  of  her.' 

"He  struggled  violently  to  add  the  words — 
'Alone — pure — innocent —  safe  —  safe  —  take 
care — to  Utah — ' 

"And  the  poor  fellow  fell  back,  as  the 
stream  of  bright  blood  again  poured  from 
nose  and  mouth,  and  closed  his  eyes  with 
an  agonized  appeal  to  us  in  behalf  of  his 
lonely  sister,  opening  them  no  more  on  this 
earth,  but  carrying  that  prayerful  agony  to-lay 
in  the  bosom  of  Jesus. 

"And  then  I  turned  to  the  girl,  who  was 
sitting  at  his  side  sopping  up  the  life-stream 
from  his  lips  with  her  handkerchief,  her  scarf, 
and  in  a  dazed  way  trying  to  dear  it  from  his 
poor  mouth.  She  moaned,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  sob  would  catch  under  her  breath, 
like  a  babe  worn  out  with  weeping,  and  she 
murmured  occasionally, 

"  'Oh,  my  brother.' 

"Don't  cry  so,  Mattie  ;  I  will  not  pain  you 
any  more  with  these  details.  The  little  story 
I  gleaned  from  her  after  everything  was  over, 
was  very  short  and  [tainful. 

"They  were  ori^hans.  Both  had  joined 
.the  Mormon  Church  in  their  native  land,  and 


had  emigrated  to  New  York  with  a  company 
of  Mormons.  They  had  been  obliged  to  stay 
over  in  that  city  for  a  few  months  to  earn 
money  enough  to  take  them  on  to  Utah. 

"Their  money  earned,  they  were  now  on 
their  way  to  the  west.  .And  in  the  manner  I 
have  just  described,  all  their  hopes  and  plans 
were  frustrated  and  the  poor  girl  was  left 
utterly  alone  and  helpless. 

"Teenie  was  so  simple,  so  childlike,  she 
had  no  idea  of  any  impropriety  in  accepting 
the  protection  I  offered  her. 

"She  was  a  brave  little  thing,  and  after  her 
first  burst  of  sorrow,  she  formed  plans  of  'go- 
ing out  to  work.'  These  she  confided  to  me, 
and  quaintly  asked  me  to  recommend  her,  as 
she  had  been  told  that  was  the  custom  in  this 
country. 

"Oh,  Mattie,  I  can  never  tell  you  how  I 
grew  to  watch  the  quaint  uplifting  of  the 
delicate,  white  eyelids,  nor  the  painful  thrill 
that  tingled  to  my  finger  ends,  when  she 
would  look  up  into  my  eyes  with  her  own 
darkly,  purely  blue  o'rbs,  showing  in  their  in- 
most depths  the  growing  light  of  confidence 
and  trust.  Her  pretty  lips  would  often  quiver 
when  she  spoke  of  the  idolized  brother,  and  I 
would  long  to  kiss  away  their  trembling  with 
passionate  earnestness. 

"She  is  a  little  slender  thing,  not  quite  so 
slight  as  you  ;  but  I  could  not  help  associat- 
ing you  two,  and  saying  to  myself,  'Mattie 
wold  grieve  just  so  fondly  for  me.'  " 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


CHURCH   SCHOOL  PAPERS.— NO.  2. 

Office  of  thf.  General    Board  of    Edu- 
cation, 

February  ist,  1S91. 

IN  ANSWER  to  many  inquiries,  the  follow- 
ing additional  instructions  are  herewith 
respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
all  concerned : 

DISTKlCr    CONVENTIONS. 

In   tlie  list  of  Church  schools  comprising 
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the  "Northern  District,"  the  L.  D.  S.  Acad- 
emy, at  Randolph,  Rich  Co.,  OlufLarsen, 
principal,  has  been  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  name  of  the  principal  of  Panguitch 
Stake  Academy,  "Mountain  District,"  should 
be  John  Swenson,  instead  of  "  Sorenson,"  as 
stated  in  the  last  Paper. 

On  January  5th  a  L.  D.  S.  Seminary,  at 
Montpelier,  was  organized,  with  James  E. 
Price  as  principal,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
"Northern  District." 

13. — In  consideration  of  the  very  scattered 
condition  of  several  districts  and  of  the  long 
intervals  between  their  Conventions,  "Branch 
Conventions"  may  be  organized.  Such  or- 
ganizations can  be  effected  after  consultation 
with  the  chairman  of  the  district,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  convention.  A  report  of 
their  meetings  should  be  sent  to  the  General 
Superintendent. 

14. — "Corresponding  Members"  should 
keep  themselves  posted  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  district  conventions,  and 
fill  their  appointments  for  essays,  questions, 
answers  and  incidentals  like  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

1 5  .—The  principals  of  Church  schools  should 
be  appointed  in  turn  to  make  reports  before 
their  respective  district  conventions  of  the 
condition  of  their  school,  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  text  books  used,  and  submit  copies  of 
their  plans, programmes  and  registers  of  studies 
for  criticism  and  suggestions. 

16. — No  principal  should  change  text  books 
without  consultation  with  the  General  Super- 
intendent. 

17. — The  principals  of  all  Church  schools 
will  please  see  that  their  statistical  and  finan- 
cial reports  for  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  are  sent  to  the  General  Superintendent 
on  or  before  March  15th. 

RELIGION    CLASSES. 

7- — The  Presidents  of  Stakes  would  greatly 
oblige  the  General  Superintendent  by  sending 
their  list  of  appointed  instructors  on  or  be- 
fore March  15th  ;  naming  also  their  Stake 
Superintendent,  so  that  a  complete  report  can 


be  made  to  the  General  Board  of  Education 
before  April  Conference. 

8. — The  instructors  will  please  obtain  from 
their  Bishops  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  children  of  school  age  in  their 
wards,  arranged  according  to  families,  and  se- 
cure their  attendance  by  kind  persuasion, 
moral  influence,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ward  teachers. 

9. — Bishops  of  wards  very  distant  from  the 
place  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  may  con- 
sult with  the  Stake  Presidency  in  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  organizing  district  confer- 
ences for  their  Religion  class  instructors,  with 
some  suitable  person  as  chairman  to  conduct 
that  district  conference  according  to  point  3 
of  last  Paper,  and  to  make  his  report  to  the 
Ltake  Superintendent. 

ID. — The  Stake  Superintendents  will  please 
make  their  semi-annual  reports,  endorsed  by 
the  President  of  the  Stake,  to  the  General 
Superintendent  on  or  before  March  15th  and 
September  15th  every  year. 

II. — Wherever  the  number  of  children  for 
this  work  does  not  exceed  twenty,  one  in- 
structor may  teach  them  together,  classifying 
them  the  best  way  possible,  but  wherever 
there  are  two  grades,  the  instructor  of  the  ad- 
vanced grade  should  act  as  principal,  consult- 
ing frequently  with  the  other  instructor  for 
the  sake  of  harmonious  labor.  In  all  such 
cases  the  Stake  Superintendent  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

By  direction  of  the  General  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Dr.  K.'Vrl  G.  Maeser, 
Gen.  Supt. 


SILENCE    AS  A   MEANS  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

^^QILENCE,"  says  Josh  Billings,  "is  the 
O  best  substitute  for  wisdom."  Many  a 
man  of  fine  phrenological  appearance  passes 
for  a  Solon  by  a  judicious  employment  of  this 
estimable  quality,  if  quality  it  may  be  called. 
The  best  of  us  would  gain  much  in  popu- 
larity  did  we  only  know    when   to  be  elo- 
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quently  silent.  How  often  it  transpires  after 
a  pleasant  social  visit  that  some  friend  is 
spoken  of  as  an  entertaining  conversational- 
ist. Silence  did  it.  The  friend  said  scarcely 
anything,  perhaps,  but  knew  how  to  be  elo- 
quent as  a  listener,  and  thereby  gained  our 
esteem  and  gratitude. 

The  elocutionist  is  well  aware  that  there  is 
no  more  effective  means  of  emphasis  than 
well  placed  interludes  of  silence.  In  fact, 
silence  is  altogether  a  good  thing,  and  has 
more  claims  on  our  gratitude  than  can  be 
enumerated  here. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  negative,  but  as  a  positive 
quality  that  I  desire  to  speak  of  silence,  and 
in  no  place  does  it  become  more  truly  a  posi- 
tive quality  than  as  a  means  of  discipline.  In 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  its  effect  in  se- 
curing order  is  almost  electrical. 

Given  a  class,  say,  of  one  hundred  students, 
with  its  usual  quota  of  mental  feather-weights. 
By  the  laws  of  spiritual  association  these  will 
generally  be  found  in  a  group,  or  at  least 
within  the  radius  of  a  whisper. 

The  teacher  is  deeply  engrossed  with  his 
theme,  and  most  of  the  students  follow  him 
with  all  the  power  of  their  mentality;  but  all 
at  once  he  perceives  in  the  eyes  of  the  listless 
that  vacant,  leaden  stare,  which  always  be- 
tokens a  broken  thread  in  the  work  of  thought. 
Like  a  judicious  weaver  he  unites  again  the 
broken  ends  by  repeating  the  idea,  and  pro- 
ceeds. But  frivolity,  like  shoddy  yarn,  is 
sure  to  turn  up,  again  and  again. 

Heads  gradually  come  together — empty 
heads,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion— and  the  giggling  and  chitchat  begins. 
The  teacher,  who  has  been  observing  this  con- 
spiracy, contrives  by  steadfastly  gazing  in 
that  direction  to  divert  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
class  toward  the  group.  He  now  stops  ab- 
ruptly. An  ominous  silence  ensues.  All  cycf 
are  focused  on  the  offenders. 

Where  is  the  spirit  so  case-hardened  as  to 
withstand  that  concentrated  gaze,  that  awful 
silence  ?  The  noise  drops  an  octave  at  once. 
Lower,  lower  it  sinks;  killed  by  itself.  The 
culprits  look  up,  then  nervously  around,  only 


to  be  lashed  on  all  sides  by  the  terrible  silence 
and  the  rebuking  eyes.  Their  eyes  drop,  look- 
ing for  a  hole  in  the  floor. 

Do  not  reprimand.  Let  the  silence  con- 
tinue half  a  minute.  Words  would  only 
break  the  spell.  They  are  not  likely  to  offend 
that  day.  Order  is  secured,  but  what  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  frivolity  is  rebuked 
and  a  deeper  vein  of  nature  is  tapped. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  noisy  school- 
master of  his  boyhood  days  :  how  he  would 
shout,  "Order,  there  !  Order,  I  say  !  Sam 
Wilson,  stop  whistling,  or  I'll  make  you  smart 
for  it !  Chang  Greene,  put  up  that  jack- 
knife  !  you've  whittled  a  desk  nearly  in  two  ! 
Now  hold  out  your  hand  !"  Whack  !  whack  ! 
"Order  over  there  !  You,  girls,  there  are  al- 
ways whispering!"  And  then  "Fourth  Reader 
class  come  forward  ! ' ' 

I  How  he  accompanied  his  vociferation  by 
loud  raps  on   the  desk   and    stamping  on  the 

I  floor,    while    his   left    hand    angrily    plowed 

'   through  his  dishevelled  locks  ! 

j  His  very  shouting  and  rapping  formed  at 
once  a  laudable  excuse  and  a  convenient 
covering  for  every  species  of  noise  that  school 

^  life  is  heir  to. 

I  Equally  vivid  is  the  memory  of  the  quiet 
teacher,  who  tip-toed  it  about  the  room  for 
fear  of  disturbing  his  scholars;  whose  speech, 
though  low,  was  very  firm  and  distinct;  who 

1  used  few  words,  but  made  silence  and  a  call 
bell  talk  for  him.  How  still  was  the  school  ! 
How  frightened  we  were  of  our  own  voices  ! 

Fellow  teachers,  methods  have  vastly 
changed  for  the  better  since  the  days  of  these 
old  fossils  of  rote  and  the  ferrule;  but  human 
nature  is  the  same,  and  we  have  still  among  us 
examplesof  the  noisy  teacher.  Fortunately  he  is 
getting  scarce,  and  the  future  will  completely 
muzzle  his  noisy  mouth. 

Even  now,  he  leads  hut  a  precarious  life, 
teaching  this  year  in  one  place,  next  far 
enough  remote  to  be  secured  against  his  own 
reputation.  Every  year  his  circle  getssmaller, 
until,  corralled  by  himself,  he  discovers  that 
tca<'hing  is  not  his  forte. 

I       Every    teacher    that    would    be   successful 
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must  appreciate  the  truth  in  the  old  age  that 
speech  is  silver,  silence  is  golden. 

N.  L.  Nelson. 


HEROINES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Biography   of     Mary    Ann     Angell     Young. 

(CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE    58.) 

IN  Winter  Quarters,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
where  the  Saints  passed  through  some  of 
the  most  trying  scenes  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  people,  Sister  Young  per- 
formed a  noble  mission^  there  was  sickness  in 
almost  every  log  cabin  in  the  settlement,  and 
provisions  were  scarce  and  comforts  there 
were  none  to  speak  of.  Sister  Young  would 
be  among  the  Saints  inquiring  into  their 
needs  and  bestowing  medicine  and  attention 
wherever  she  could.  She  was  an  angel  of 
mercy  in  very  deed  in  many  instances,  and 
hundreds  of  the  Saints  have  reason  to  cherish 
her  memory  for  these  acts  of  kindness  and 
sweet  charity. 

While  Brigham  Young  was  absent  with  the 
pioneers,  she  busied  herself  caring  for  her 
husband's  family,  looking  after  his  interests 
and  the  welfare  of  his  household.  To  her 
was  given  this  blessed  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  and  she  availed  herself  of  the  privilege. 
The  scripture  quotation,  "Shelooketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness,"  might  well  be  applied  to 
Sister  Young. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  with  her  husband 
and  family  and  the  large  company  of  Saints 
who  traveled  with  him,  she  journeyed  to  these 
valleys,  rejoicing  that  she  was  to  find  rest, and 
peace,  and  freedom  from  persecution  in  these 
mountain  vales,  though  far  remote  from  the 
borders  of  civilization.  Here  after  her  arriv- 
al, in  common  with  others,  she  passed  through 
the  serious  hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life. 
With  her  own  hands  she  baked  bread  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  Indians  during  the  first 
years  of  our  settlement  in  this  city.  She  was 
frugal,  industrious  and  full  of  energy,  thor- 


oughly disciplined  in  those  New  England 
habits  that  characterized  the  girls  and  women 
of  her  time  in  those  eastern  states,  and  she  was 
therefore  prepared  to  perform  without  further 
teaching  those  needful  tasks  that  many  women 
had  to  be  interested  in. 

She  could  spin,  reel  and  dye  the  yarn,  in 
fact,  she  could  card  the  wool  by  hand  and 
knew  how  to  prepare  for  all  these  processes, 
and  she  actually  did  much  of  this  sort  of  work 
herself,  besides  other  daily  household  duties. 
"She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff,"  was  verily  true  of  Sis- 
ter Young. 

After  these  days  of  privation  and  scarcity 
there  came  other  changes  to  Brigham  Young 
and  his  family,  and  from  living  in  a  very 
humble  cot  Sister  Young  moved  into  quite  a 
comfortable  house,  where  she  enjoyed  many 
temporal  blessings  that  seemed  in  those  days 
almost  luxuries.  Brigham  Young  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  new  territory  of 
Utah,  and  his  wife  shared  the  honors  bestowed 
upon  him.  She  entertained  his  numerous 
friends  and  guests  with  that  unassuming  dig- 
nity that  bespeaks  true  greatness.  Although 
she  filled  the  position  of  "the  first  lady  in  the 
land  of  Deseret,"  yet  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  public  life,  connected  with  her  hus- 
band's position  were  somewhat  irksome  to 
her.  She  was  fond  of  domestic  retirement, 
and  vastly  preferred  the  society  of  her  own 
family  and  intimate  friends  of  other  days  to 
that  of  the  many  strangers  she  was  expected 
to  receive  and  entertain  from  time  to  time. 
Her  daughters  were,  however,  competent  to 
render  valuable  assistance  to  their  mother  in 
such  matters.  Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Luna 
Young  were  graceful  and  accomplished  young 
ladies,  and  both  were  well  adapted  to  the  sit- 
uation. The  eldest,  Miss  Alice,  was  very  fond 
of  society  and  delighted  in  entertaining;  she 
was  vivacious  and  attractive,  and  never  failed 
in  pleasing  their  many  guests;  nor  did  Miss 
Luna,  the  younger,  though  she  was  more  dis- 
tant in  manners  and  reserved  in  company. 

Sister  Young  was  very  proud  of  her  faniily, 
and  well  she  might  be;  her  daughters-in-law,  as 
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well  as  her  own  daughters,  helped  to  make  the 
"White  House  on  the  Hill,"  a  popular  resort 
for  the  young  people  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
strangers,  for  many  years;  but  this  true  mo- 
ther's great  ambition  was  that  her  children 
should  be  good  Latter-day  Saints;  all  her 
teaching  and  instruction  to  them  was  to  this 
effect,  enjoining  upon  them,  that  whatever 
circumstances  they  might  be  placed  in,  they 
should  never  make  a  denial  of  their  faith,  but 
remain  firm  and  steadfast  to  the  gospel  they 
had  embraced. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  demise  of  her 
daughter,  Alice  Young  Clawson,  was  a  great 
shock  to  Sister  Young,  whose  nervous  system 
was  already  terribly  shattered.  Mrs.  Clawson 
died  in  St.  George,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1874,  leaving  four  little  boys.  Sister  Young 
bore  up  wonderfully  under  this  affliction,  and 
took  to  her  heart  and  home  the  motherless 
children. 

The  following  year,  in  August,  1875,  her 
eldest  son,  Joseph  A.  -Young,  died  very  unex- 
pectedly, and  it  seemed  as  though  the  double 
loss,  within  so  short  a  time,  would  be  more 
than  Sister  Young  could  possibly  endure;  yet 
she  bore  her  grief  with  Christian  fortitude, 
acknowledging  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  her  sor- 
row, as  in  the  days  of  her  great  joy  and  pros- 
perity, when  her  children  were  all  around 
her. 

Like  many  mothers  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  though  she  con- 
tinued her  unostentatious  charities  to  the  very 
last,  and  her  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
and  afflicted  was  ever  deep  and  tender.  Her 
example  as  a  mother  to  her  family,  and  a 
"mother  in  Israel,"  to  many  thousands,  her 
blameless  life,  her  unimpeachable  integrity  to 
principle,  her  sublime  courage  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties  and  danger,  are  all  characteristics 
worthy  the  highest  admiration.  She  was  a 
woman  so  evenly  balanced  that  no  change  of 
circumstances  or  fortune  could  ever  alter  her 
demeanor  towards  her  friends  or  neighbors. 
The  poor  were  her  especial  care  and  none 
were  turned  empty  away,  who  apjiealed  to  her 


for  relief  or  comfort.  She  was  a  natural 
nurse,  and  had  she  studied  the  science  of 
medicine,  as  women  do  in  the  present  day, 
would  have  excelled  in  the  profession.  Her 
intuitions  were  so  keen  and  clear  in  this 
direction  and  her  suggestions  and  methods  of 
treatment  so  eminently  practical  that  the  re- 
sults often  surpassed  the  skill  of  the  doctors. 
Her  great  faith,  no  doubt,  helped  in  many 
instances  to  accomplish  what  seemed  more 
than  human  efforts  could  avail. 

In  August,  1S77,  Sister  Young  was  left  a 
widow,  her  husband.  President  Brigham 
Young,  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  of  that 
month.  She  bore  this  great  loss  with  the 
same  sublime  courage  that  had  sustained  her 
heretofore  ;  she  was  a  woman  who  was  very 
reserved  in  mentioning  her  own  affairs,  and 
never  troubled  others  with  her  annoyances,  or 
her  grief,  but  ever  maintained  the  same  calm 
outward  composure   under  all   circumstances. 

About  two  years  previous  to  her  demise. 
Sister  Young  suffered  considerably  with  bodily 
ailments,  but  was  not  thought  dangerously  ill 
until  two  or  three  months  previous  to  her 
death.  During  this  time  she  suffered  severe 
pain  which  she  bore  with  great  patience  and 
the  most  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  her 
heavenly  Father. 

The  writer  visited  her  several  times  during 
her  last  illness,  and  heard  her  testimony  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith,  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Humble  and  unassum- 
ing in  her  daily  life,  true  in  friendship, 
and  unfaltering  to  the  principles  of  truth 
she  had  espoused  and  for  which  she  had  made 
such  willing  sacrifices,  thus  she  continued  to 
be  until  the  end  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Her  life  was  a  labor  of  love,  rich  in  good 
deeds  that  can  never  die,  whose  fragrance  will 
be  ever  fresh  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
those  who  loved  her,  and  who  have  received 
blessings  at  her  hands. 

Sister  Young  departed  this  life  in  the  home 
to  which  she  was  fondly  attached,  the  "White 
House  on  the  Hill,"  in  this  city,  at  9  o'clock, 
on   the    evening    of    June    27th,   1S82,  at  the 
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advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  She  has 
left  a  noble  record  of  good  deeds  and  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  by  all  the  daughters 
of  Zion.  She  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
distinguished  husband  and  companion,  whom 
she  survived  nearly  five  years.  A  simple  slab 
of  granite  marks  her  last  resting  place,  but 
her  pure  spirit  has  gone  to  dwell  with  those 
whom  she  loved  so  well  on  earth.  Sister 
Young  has  left  quite  a  numerous  posterity, 
children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren, who  have  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
in  the  glorious  work  of  redemption  which 
their  illustrious  parents  helped  to  establish  ; 
and  we  who  live  today  and  those  who  are  now 
growing  up  in  Zion  are  reaping  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  the  mission,  began  by  the 
venerable  pioneers  in  the  latter-day  work, 
both  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have 
finished  their  earthly  labors.  They  are  justly 
entitled  to  our  esteem  and  reverence,  and  we 
should  keep  them  in  remembrance  and  teach 
our  children  and  children's  children  to 
venerate  their  name  and  memory. 

E.  B.    Wells. 


SAMOAN      ETIQUETTE. 


EVERY  nation,  I  suppose,  has  its  code  of 
etiquette,  and  its  peculiar  ideas  of  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad  behavior,  and  by  way 
of  reconciling  us  to  the  peculiar  customs  of 
others,  and  helping  us  to  look  at  them  with- 
out undue  prejudice  or  desire  to  laugh,  we 
should  try  to  imagine  how  our  own  peculiar 
customs  would  appear  to  us  for  the  first  time, 
if  we  had  never  been  used  to  them. 

If,  for  instance,  we  had  been  taught  from 
babyhood  that  upon  meeting  friends  or  rela- 
tives we  should  affectionately  place  our  noses 
against  their  noses,  and  "smell"  each  other, 
how  amusing  it  would  be  to  us  to  see  two 
friends  charge  upon  each  other,  and  clasping 
right  hands,  shake  and  shake,  and  see-saw  up 
and  down  in  our  peculiar  fashion.  I  warrant 
we  would  have  a  hearty  laugh.     I  say  this  by 


way  of  showing  the  readers  of  the  Instructor 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  strange 
people  look  no  "funnier"  to  us  than  ours  do 
to  them. 

Many  of  our  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  New  Zealand  have  explained  to 
the  readers  of  the  Instructor  the  peculiar 
nose-rubbing  salutation  of  the  natives  of  those 
islands,  and  as  the  Samoans  greet  each  other 
in  the  same  manner,  I  will  pass  over  that  in- 
teresting ceremony.  The  Samoans,  however, 
omit  the  copious  flood  of  tears  shed  by  the 
Kanaka  and  Maori,  upon  meeting  a  dear 
friend  or  relative,  and  simply  place  their  noses 
together  and  sniff.  This  salutation  is  called 
sogi  by  the  Samoans  and  honi  by  the  Hawai- 
ians,  which  means  in  both  languages  to  smell. 
The  inference  is,  that  one  is  sweet  smelling  or 
fragrant,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  no  mean  com- 
pliment. 

The  kissing  (or  smelling  rather)  is  quite 
promiscuous,  that  is,  man  kisses  man,  as  read- 
ily as  woman.  My  nose  can  boast  of  having 
received  no  small  number  of  these  salutations, 
principally  from  men,  and  while  I  never  made 
any  advances  in  that  direction,  I  was  too  con- 
siderate of  their  feelings  to  turn  away  my 
head  and  decline,  for  in  every  case  it  was 
prompted  by  genuine  affection  and  esteem. 

There  are  two  distinct  dialects  in  the  Sa- 
moan  language — the  common, "used  in  ad- 
dressing children,  females,  and  men  without 
rank;  and  the  higher,  or  chief  language, 
which  must  be  used  in  addressing  chiefs  and 
all  men  of  rank,  or  strangers  that  may  seek 
your  hospitality.  A  greater  breach  of  good 
manners  could  scarcely  be  made  than  to  ad- 
dress a  chief  in  the  common  dialect.  This  is 
very  annoying  to  a  foreigner  learning  the  lan- 
guage— keeping  him  continually  on  the  worry 
for  fear  he  will  use  the  wrong  word.  For  in- 
stance, the  common  name  for  eye  is  mata,  but 
if  you  are  speaking  to  a  chief  about  his  eye, 
you  must  not  call  it  his  mata,  but  his  fofoga. 
The  son  of  a  common  person  is  his  atalii,  but 
the  son  of  a  chief  is  his  alo.  A  common  man's 
boat  is  his  vaa,  while  a  chief's  is  his  sa,  etc. 
Of  course  the  highest  language  is  always  used 
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in  speaking  of  or  addressing  the  Deity,  and  in 
that  particular  it  sounds  very  chaste  and  ap- 
propriate. One  feels  that  he  is  addressing  his 
Maker  in  words  above  what  he  uses  in  com- 
mon conversation  with  his  fellow-man. 

The  native  sense  of  modesty  and  propriety 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  no 
chief,  nor  even  the  king  himself,  ever  uses  any 
but  the  common  dialect  in  speaking  of  him- 
self, or  anything  that  belongs  to  him. 

Each  village  in  Samoa  has  a  large  house 
where  visitors  are  entertained.  Strangers  are 
always  made  welcome.  Upon  entering  a  vil- 
lage one  inquires  for  the  village  house,  and, 
upon  its  being  pointed  out,  goes  right  into  it, 
and  takes  a  seat  upon  a  mat,  with  his  back  to 
the  outside,  against  a  post.  The  principal 
men  of  the  village  soon  come  in  one  by  one, 
generally  with  a  handful  each  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  with  which  to  braid  string  while  con- 
versing. The  young  men  are  sent  off  to 
prepare  food  while  the  conversation  is 
going  on. 

The  houses  are  built  round,  or  nearly  so, 
and  each  person  takes  a  seat  with  his  back 
against  a  post,  so  that  all  front  in  and  face  all 
the  rest.  The  legs  must  be  crossed  and  the 
feet  brought  back  under  the  knees,  a  rather 
uncomfortable  position  for  a  white  man  to  as- 
sume. After  the  greetings  are  over,  one  of 
the  chiefs  will  take  up  a  piece  of  a<'a  root, 
that  he  has  brought  from  his  house  for  the 
purpose,  and,  addressing  the  strangers,  say  in 
substance  :  "I  have  brought  this  ava  as  an  of- 
fering to  you,  showing  the  good  will  of  our 
village,  and  wishing  you  health  and  prosper- 
ity. May  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  attend 
you."  He  then  tosses  the  root  to  the  stran- 
gers, the  most  distinguished  one  of  whomjtakes 
it  in  his  hand  and  makes  a  little  speech  in  re- 
turn, taking  care  to  address  the  chiefs  present 
b>  their  titles,  and  using  the  very  choicest  of 
language.  He  finishes  by  invoking  the  bless- 
ings of  God  upon  them  and  their  village. 

After  the  speech-making  is  over,  a  beverage 
is  made  from  the  ai'a  and  served  to  all  pres- 
ent. A  description  of  how  it  is  prepared  will 
probably  be  interesting. 


Three  or  four  young  people  are  called  upon 
to  prepare  it,  two  of  the  nicest  looking  young 
women  of  the  village  generally  performing 
the  principal  part.  A  large  wooden  bowl, 
called  a  tanoa,  the  size  of  a  large  bread  pan 
is  brought  and  placed  before  one  of  the  girls. 
A  young  man  takes  the  ava  root  and,  whit- 
tling off  the  outside,  cuts  it  up  into  pieces  of 
convenient  size  to  be  put  into  the  mouth,  arfd 
the  two  young  women  proceed  to  chew  it  up 
piece  by  piece.  When  their  mouths  get  so 
full  that  they  can  hold  no  more,  they  drop  it 
out  into  their  hands  like  a  daub  of  putty  and 
throw  it  into  the  tanoa.  When  all  the  root 
has  been  thoroughly  masticated  in  this  way, 
water  is  added  sufficient  to  make  a  cupful  for 
each  person  present. 

One  of  the  girls  now  takes  a  handful  of 
string-like  fibers  made  from  strong  bark,  and 
putting  it  into  the  bowl,  draws  it  carefully 
through  the  mixture  to  cull  out  all  particles 
of  the  root.  She  then  doubles  up  the  strainer 
and  wrings  it  with  all  her  might  to  express  all 
the  strength  of  the  ava,  and  hands  the  strainer 
to  a  boy  or  girl  who  will  be  waiting  to  receive 
it,  who  takes  it  outside  the  house  and  unfold- 
ing it  shakes  it  clean  and  returns  it.  This  is 
repeated  time  and  time  again  until  every 
speck  of  root  is  extracted,  and  the  ava  is  then 
ready  to  drink.  All  now  clap  their  hands 
loudly,  as  we  do  in  applauding,  and  one  of 
the  young  men  calls  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Behold,  the  ava  is  ready  and  will  now 
be  distributed." 

The  second  young  woman  now  rises,  and 
taking  a  beautifully  polished  cup  made  of  a 
cocoanut  shell,  holds  it  to  be  filled,  the  other 
taking  up  the  strainer  and  wringing  it  into 
the  cup.  The  yoimg  man,  again  calling  out 
with  all   his   might  and  addressing  the   most 

distinguished  person,  says  :    "Behold,   

here  is  your  ava  I  "  and  the  young  woman  ap- 
proaches the  chief  and  bt)wing  gracefiilly  and 
low,  hands  him  the  cup  and  retires  to  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  chief  takes  it  and, 
])ouring  out  a  little  on  the  pebbly  floor  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods  of  the  village,  says  some- 
thing like  this :    "  May  the  blessing  of   health 
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and  long  life  attend  you,  especially  the  visit- 
ors who  are  honoring  us  with  their  presence." 
He  then  drinks  his  ava,  and  giving  the  cup 
a  twirling  motion  sends  it  spinning  over  the 
floor  to  where  the  girl  is  waiting  for  it.  She 
picks  it  up;  it  is  again  filled.  Another  one's 
name  is  called  out,  and  so  on  until  every  one 
has  been  served. 

This  ceremony  is  gone  through  daily,  and 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  times  a  day  if  distin- 
guished visitors  are  present,  in  every  Samoan 
village.  It  is  rather  hard  for  a  foreigner  to 
stomach  this  drink  when  the  root  is  chewed 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  those  con- 
templating a  visit  or  mission  to  Samoa  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  grating  on  a  large  tin 
grater,  generally  made  from  one  side  of  a  coal 
oil  can,  is  being  adopted  pretty  generally 
now. 

A  person  is  not  required  to  drink  the  ava, 
however,  but  would  be  considered  rude  and 
uncivil  if  he  did  not  not  at  least  touch  it  to 
his  lips. 

The  root  is  a  very  strong  sedative — having 
the  effect  of  putting  one  into  a  drowsy,  sleepy 
state  rather  than  invigorating.  If  drank  to 
excess,  it  dries  up  the  skin,  leaving  it  cracky 
and  scaly,  and  deadens  and  stupefies  the  fac- 
ulties generally.  The  Samoans,  however,  so 
dilute  it  with  water  that  few  injurious  effects 
are  seen  among  them.  /.  H.   Dean. 


Be  Neat. — Young  ladies,  if  they  only  knew 
how  disgusting  to  men  slovenliness  is,  and 
how  attractive  are  displays  of  neatness  and 
taste,  would  array  themselves  in  the  simplic- 
ity and  cleanliness  of  the  lilies  of  the  field; 
or,  if  able  to  indulge  in  costly  attire,  they 
would  study  the  harmonious  blending  of  col- 
ors which  nature  exhibits  in  all  her  works.  A 
girl  of  good  taste  and  habits  of  neatness  can 
make  a  more  fascinating  toilet  with  a  shilling 
calico  dress,  a  few  cheap  ribbons  and  laces, 
and  such  ornaments  as  she  can  gather  from 
the  garden,  than  a  vulgar,  tawdry  creature 
who  is  worth  millions  and  has  the  jewelry  and 
wardrobe  of  a  princess. 


DESERET    SUNDAY    SCHOOL   UNION 
LEAFLETS. 

Lesson  3.     The  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist. 


Place. — Bethabara,    on    the    River    Jordan.      Age    of 
Christ — 30.     Te.\t. — John  1:  19-36. 

19.  .\nd  this  is  the  record  of  John,  when  the  Jews 
sent  priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  Who 
art  thou?' 

20.  And  lae  confessed,  and  denied  not ;  but  confessed, 
I  am  not  the  Christ. 

21.  And  they  asked  him,  What  then?  Art  thou  EHas  ? 
And  he  saith.  I  am  not  Art  thou  that  prophet?  And 
he  answered,  No. 

22.  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Who  art  thou?  that  we 
may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest 
thou  of  thyself? 

23.  He  said,  - 1  am  the  voice  of  one  cr)'ing  in  the  wil- 
derness, Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the 
prophet'  Esaias. 

24.  And  they  which  were  sent  were  of  the  Pharisees- 

25.  And  they  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  bap- 
tizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias, 
neither  that  prophet  ? 

26.  John  answered  them,  saying.  I  baptize  with  water; 
but  there  standeth  one  *  among  you,  whom  ye  know 
not : 

27.  He  it  is,  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before 
me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

28.  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara  5  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing. 

29.  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto 
him,  and  said,  Behold  the  Lamb^  of  God,  which  taketh^ 
away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

30.  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,  after  me  cometh  a 
man  which  is  preferred  before  me  ;  for  he  was  before 
me, 

31.  And  I  knew  him  not;  but  that  he  should  be 
made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing 
with  water. 

32.  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  Irom  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upoii 
him. 

33.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent  me  to  bap- 
tize with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth'  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

34.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son 
of  God. 

35.  Again  the  ne.xt  day  after  [ohn  stood,  and  two  of 
his  disciples: 

36.  And  looking  on  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith.  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  ! 

'  Luke  3:  15.  16.  '  John  3  :  28.  Matt.  3  :  3.  Mark 
I  :  3.  Luke  3:4.  '  Isaiah  40 :  3.  *  Mai.  3:  i- 
I.  Nephi  10:  7,8.       ^   Judges  7  :  24.       i.  Nephi  10:  9. 


*  Isaiah  53 
8  .A.cts  I  : 


I.  Nephi  10 :  10. 


I.  Peter  2  :  24- 
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LESSON   STATEMENT. 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet  sent  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God.  John  preached  repentance  to  the  people, 
baptizing  those  who  repented.  He  knew,  and 
was  willing  to  confess,  that  he  was  not  the 
Savior,  but  that  the  Messiah  should  come 
after  him.  He  knew  also  that  Jesus  was  I 
mightier  than  he.  John  had  only  the  power 
to  baptize  with  water,  but  Jesus  had  power  to 
impart  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Jesus  applied 
to  John  foi  baptism,  the  Baptist  said,  "I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest 
Thou  to  me?"  But  Jesus  answered,  "Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  ful- 
fill all  righteousness."  Then  John  baptized 
Him,  and  when  they  came  up  out  of  the  water, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  alighted 
on  the  head  of  Jesus.  John  knew  by  this  that 
it  was  the  Christ  whom  he  had  baptized,  for 
he  had  been  told  that  when  he  saw  the  Spirit 
of  God  descend  upon  a  man,  he  should  know 
that  that  man  was  the  Savior.  In  accordance 
with  this,  John  told  his  disciples  that  Jesus 
was  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  this  is  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist. 

NOTES. 

BETHABARA.— John  was  baptizing  at  a  place  called 
Bethabara  on  the  river  Jordan  :  this  is  the  place  where 
John  {/.■  2S)  and  Lehi  (/.  A'efi/ii  lo  :  y)  ?ay  that  John 
the  Baptist  baptized  Jesus.  Bethabara  was  between  the 
provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria  and  Peraea,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  The  place  w.as  a 
wilderness,  and  the  people  went  there  from  their  cities  to 
hear  John  preach,  and  to  be  b,iptized  of'him.  While 
here  John  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

John  the  BaI'TIST,  to  be  found  on   Leaflet  4. 

WHAT     WE     MAY     LEARN     FROM    THIS     LESSON. 

I.  That  John  was  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  claim  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world.  2. 
That  he  was  careful  not  to  claim  any  authority 
that  he  did  not  really  possess.  3.  That  he 
was  there  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jesus. 
4.  That  he  repeatedly  testified  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ's  mission.  5.  Tliat  it  was  necessary 
for  Jesus  to  be  baptized.  6.  That  the  Spirit 
of  God  came  upon  Him  immediately  after 
His  baptism.  7.  That  by  this  sign  John  the 
Baptist  recognized  the  Savior. 


QUESTIONS    ON   THE   LESSON. 

I.  What  IS  the  title  of  this  lesson?  2. 
When  did  these  events  occur  ?  3.  What  was- 
John  the  Baptist's  mission  ?  4.  Where  was  he 
baptizing?  5.  What  did  he  say  when  Jesus 
applied  for  baptism  ?  6.  What  answer  did 
Jesus  make  ?  7.  What  did  John  do  then  ?  8. 
When  they  came  up  out  of  the  water,  what  oc- 
curred? 9.  What  did  John  know  from  this 
circumstance?  10.  How  did  John  express 
his  knowledge  of  Christ's  superiority?  11. 
When  the  Savior  passed  John  and  two  of  his 
disciples  next  day,  what  did  the  Baptist  say? 
12.  Who  is  the  Lamb  of  God  ? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

Testimonies  concerning  Jesus. — And  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God. — Mat/.  16:  16. 

Nathaniel  answered  and  saith  unto  him,  R.ibbi,  thou 
art  the  Son  of  Gol:  thou  art  the  King  of  Isra"!. — 
John  l:  4g. 

While  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them  :  and  behold  a  voic^  out  of  the  cloud 
which  said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased  ;  hear  ye  him.. — Matt.  ly:  5. 

For  other  found.ition  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ. — /.  Cor.  j:  2. 

And  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  son  of  the  most  high  God?  I  ad- 
jure thee  by  God.  that  thou  torment  me  not. 

Kor  he  said  unto  him,  Come  out  of  the  man.  thou  un- 
clean spirit. —  Mark  ^:  y.S. 

That  he  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify 
God.  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  re- 
ceived us,  to  the  glory  of  God. — Romans  i;:  6,  7. 

Behold  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  in 
whom  1  have  glorified  my  name  :  hear  ye  him. — ///. 
Nef>hi  11:  7. 

Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was 
m.ide  of  the  seed  of  D.avid  .according  to  the  flesh. 

And  decl.ired  lo  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead. — Romans  1 :  J,  ./. 


A  WISE  man  sliall  not  be  deprived  of 
pleasure  even  when  death  shall  summon  him; 
forasmuch  as  he  has  attained  the  ilelightful 
end  of  the  best  life— dejjarting  like  a  guest 
full  and  well  satisfied:  having  reieivcd  life 
upon  trust,  and  duly  discharged  that  office, 
he  actiuits  himself  at  departing. 
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^ot  #ur  little  ^ollis. 

YOUNG  FOLK'S  STORIES. 

In  reply  to  our  request  for  stories 
about  or  descriptions  of  wolves  and 
silk-worms,  pictures  of  which  appear- 
ed in  No.  I  of  the  Instructor,  we 
have  received  sketches  from  the  fol- 
lowing  named  persons:  Cora  Alex- 
ander, May  Alexander,  Provo  ;  Nellie 
Macfarlane,  St.  George;  May  Jacobs, 
Heber  City;  Roy  Shepherd,  Beaver; 
Amanda  Hogenson,  Newton  ;  James 
S.  Freece,  Scipio ;  Emma  C.  Perkes, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  following  little  stories  we  con- 
sider the  best  received. 

If  any  of  our  little  friends  can 
write  us  stories  about  other  animals 
than  those  we  print  pictures  of  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  publish  them.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  have  pet  dogs  or 
other  animals  that  you  can  tell  some- 
thing interesting  about  if  you  will 
only  try. 

We  must  again  remind  some  of 
our  friends  to  sign  their  names  to 
their  letters.  We  have  received 
some  stories  that  have  no  names 
attached.  If  you  do  not  want  your 
name  published  write  your  initials  or 
some  other  name  to  your  stories, 
and  sign  your  proper  name  below. 


widow,  and  worked  very  hard  to 
support  her  two  children,  Sigrid  and 
Otto. 

Little  Sigrid  was  always  wishing 
that  she  could  do  something  to  help 
her  mother.  One  day  Sigrid  was 
walking  through  the  woods,  when 
her  attention  was  called  to  a  mul- 
berry tree  near  by.  It  was  covered 
all  over  with  a  brown  worm  or  cat- 
terpillar.  She  went  home  and  told 
her  mother  what  she  had  seen.  Her 
mother  told  her  they  were  silk  worms 


SIGRID  AND  THE  SILK  WORM. 

Little  Sigrid  lived  in  a  small   vil- 
lage in  France.      Her  mother  was  a 


HUMMING    BIRDS    AND    THEIR    NESTS. 

and  were  of  great  value,  if  they  were 
well  taken  care  of 

Sigrid  begged  her  mother  to  allow 
her  to  carr)'  some  home. 

Her  mother  said  she  might  if  she 
would  take  good  care  of  them,  and 
her  mother  said  she  would  tell  her 
how  to  care  for  them. 

Her  brother  nailed  a  number  of 
shelves  upon  scantlings-  Then  Sig- 
rid laid  heavy  packing  paper   upon 
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the  shelves.  Next  her  brother  and 
she  went  to  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
cut  off  a  few  of  the  branches  which 
were  heavily  covered  with  worms. 

Sigrid  fed  them  well  for  six  weeks 
on  leaves  from  the  mulberry  tree. 
To  her  surprise  one  day,  she  saw 
that  they  were  commencing  to  weave 
threads  of  silk  from  branch  to  branch. 
Her  mother  told  her  not  to  disturb 
them,  but  to  leave  them  alone  and 
they  would  spin  themselves  into  a 
cocoon. 

They  gathered  the  cocoons  when 
they  were  finished,  and  laid  them  in 
a  large  brick  oven  to  kill  the  moth 
inside.  Sigrid  then  took  them  to 
the  priest,  who  sent  them  to  Paris, 
and  received  quite  a  sum  ot  money 
for  them.  Sigrid  gave  her  mother 
the  money  to  buy  winter  clothing  for 
them. 

After  that  Sigrid  always  made  her 
means  of  support  by  raising  silk- 
worms. 

Emma   C.  Perkes, 

Jj(e,  12  years. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  SILK  WORM. 

The  silk-worm,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  moths,  has  no  beauty.  The 
wings  are  whitish  with  two  or  three 
crescent  like  spots,  on  the  pair.  Its 
eggs  are  of  a  whitish  hue  and  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 

The  silk-worm,  when  first  hatched, 
is  very  small  and  black,  it  changes 
its  appearance  in  three  days,  and 
casts  its  skin   off  three  times  before 


spinning.  It  is  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  it  is  hatched  till  it  com- 
mences to  spin.  It  is  then  about  three 
inches  long.  It  is  of  a  dull  creamy 
color.  To  look  at  it  any  one  would 
think  it  was  a  caterpillar. 

The  cocoons  that  are  wanted  for 
reeling,  are  put  out  in  the  sun  two  or 
three  days  to  kill  the  worms,  other- 
wise the  worms  inside  would  develop 
into  moths  and  eat  their  way  out  in 
about  twenty  days,  thus  destroying 
the  cocoons  for  reeling. 

The  moth  is  placed  on  a  clean 
piece  of  writing  paper  to  lay  its  eggs. 

The     silk-worms'     food    is    chiefly 

mulberry  leaves. 

Nellie  Macfarlane, 

Age  12  years. 
St.  George,  Wash.  Co.,  Utah. 

STORY    OF    WOL\ES. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  coming 
home  from  school  there  was  a  wolf 
standing  by  the  fence  in  front  of 
me,  looking  at  me.  I  was  frightened 
and  ran  around  another  way. 

Where  I  live  we  can  hear  wolves 
yelping  and  barking  nearly  every 
night.  Some  times  they  come  in  the 
coop  and  take  the  chickens.  Our 
neighbor  has  a  dog  that  has  had  sev- 
eral battles  with  them. 

My  grandpa  said,  shortly  after  he 
came  to  Utah  he  heard  his  cow  bel- 
lowing in  the  night.  He  got  up  and 
went  out  and  found  thct  wolves  had 
nearly  killed  her.  In  fact,  he  said 
they  ate  her  up  alive.  This  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  grandpa  in  those  early 
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days.     He  also  said  they  would  come 
so  near  as  to  look  in  the  window  of 

the  house  he  lived  in. 

May  Jacobs, 
Heber  Citv,  Utah.  Age  lo. 


CATCHING    A    WOLF. 

Five  years  ago  we  were  living  on 
a  farm  in  Colorado.  My  uncle  lived 
near  by.     One  of   his   horses  died, 


as  if  it  were  dead,  and  lay  quite  still 
till  they  came  up.  The  boy  kicked 
it  over,  and  my  uncle  reached  down 
to  take  it  by  the  tail,  thinking  to  drag 
it  up  to  the  house  for  its  skin,  when 
it  jumped  up  on  its  feet  and  was  out 
of  sight  before  they  had  got  over 
their  surprise  enough  to  shoot  again. 

C.  A. 
Provo,  Utah.  Age  ii. 


THL     luRTOISE. 


and  every  night  the  wolves  would 
gather  around  its  carcass,  barking 
and  howling. 

My  uncle  and  a  young  boy  thought 
they  would  kill  one  of  them  and  stop 
the  din. 

One  night  they  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing one  of  the  wolves,  and  it  dropped 


HEROISM. 

On  the  27th  of  December, 
1855,  one  of  the  American  line 
of  steamers,  the  "Lord  Cough," 
while  on  its  way  from  Liver- 
pool to  Philadelphia,  sighted  a 
Gloucester  fishing  schooner  in 
distress.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing a  gale,  and  the  schooner  al- 
most disabled,  and,  with  three 
or  four  of  her  crew  already 
washed  into  the  ocean,  was  fly- 
ing the  signal  for  help. 

Captain  Hughes,  of  the 
steamship,  saw  the  fearful  peril 
which  a  rescuing  party  must 
encounter,  but  his  call  forvolun- 
teers  was  promptly  answered 
by  the  mate  and  a  crew  of  brave 
men,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  desperate  trip.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  while  the  boat  was 
being  lowered  the  flag  of  distress  on 
the  schooner's  mast  was  hauled 
down  ! 

Perplexed  at  this   movement,  the 
hardy  rescuers  hesitated  ;  but  it  was 
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finally  decided  that  the  boat  should 
go.  With  great  difficulty  the  schooner 
was  reached,  and  on  her  deck  were 
found  twelve  men  utterly  without 
hope  except  from  outside  aid.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  two  trips,  and  the 
bold  sailors  of  the  "Lord  Gough" 
took  half  the  suffering  men  and  toiled 
through  the  wild  waters  to  their  own 


'Shall  we  let  those  brave  fellows  risk 
their  lives  to  save  ours  f  and  they  an- 
swered, '  No  f  Then  I  hauled  down 
the  flag." 

The  story  is  a  noble  one,  on  both 
sides.  The  men  on  the  schooner 
were  worth  saving  at  all  hazard;  and 
the  men  on  the  steamer  were  worthy 
to  save  them. 


GLINKA      I'IGS. 


ship,  and  returned   as  soon  as  possi- 
ble for  the  others. 

When  all  were  safe  on  the  steamer, 
Captain  Hughes  asked  the  schooner's 
master,  Captain  George  W.  Pendle- 
ton, why  he  had  lowered  the  distress 
flag.     The  reply  was  : 

"We  saw  that  you  were  preparing 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  us,  but  we  t 
saw,  also,  that  it  was  a  sea  in  which  [ 
it   was  very  doubtful  whether  a  boat 
would  live.     I  said,  then,  to  my  men,  \ 


Bestow  thy  youth  so  that  thou 
mayest  have  comfort  to  remember  it 
when  it  hath  forsaken  thee,  and  not 
sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account  there- 
of Whilst  thou  art  young,  thou  wilt 
think  it  will  never  have  an  end;  but 
behold,  the  longest  day  hath  its  eve- 
ning, and  that  thou  shait  enjoy  it  but 
once,  that  it  never  turns  again;  use 
it,  therefore,  as  the  springtime,  which 
soon  departeth,  and  plant  and  sow  all 
provisions  for  a  long  and    happy  life. 
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WEARY  NOT! 


No.  8,  Key  Bb 


Music  by  J.  R.  Sweeeny. 


:i«l|  .,f| 

If  the 

:d|  .,ri 

If  the 

•S|  .,S| 

If  mis- 

:d|  .,d| 


S|  ..,S|  :S|  .S|  Im  .r  :d  .t| 

way  be  full  of  tri  -  al,    weary 

nil  .,t«i|  :p1|  .nil  |S|  .f|  '.m\  .S| 

day  be  one    of  sorrow,    weary 

d  .4  :d  .d  |d  .d  :d  .d 

fortuneso- ver-take  us,     weary 

d|  .4,  'd|  .d|  |d|  .d|  :d|  .cii 


1, 

i—  :ri.Pi| 

not; 

If  it's 

f. 

— 

1-  :t..d, 

not; 

Hap -pi - 

d 

d  .d 

Id      :S|.S| 

not, 

weary 

not;     Jesus 

f. 

f>.f. 

1  f,     -Si  .S| 

I|*^I     •I|*l|        |L|*1|     .Si    all 

one  of  sore  de  -  ni  -  al,  weary 

Ti  .,ri:ri  .Fi  |S|  .f|  :mi  .r^ 

er  will  be  the  morrow,  weary 

S|    a^Sl.Sl    aSl         I  S|    aSl     ,S\    vS  | 

nev-er  will  forsake  us    weary 
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Here  we 
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weary  not;     He  will 

d|.d||d|    :d|  .d| 


S|  .,S|    :m  .tn    |r  .d   :d  .t| 

now  be     one     of   weeping  There  will 


nil   .,i*i|  IS|  .S| 
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d    .,d  :d  .d 

leave  us  never, 

d|   .,di  'di  .d| 
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must  endure  temptation,, But  there'll 

d  .4    Id  .d   Id  .1,  :1,  .d  i 

love  there's  naught  can  sever.  Glory     | 

fi  .,i|   ;f|  .f|  1  f|  .f|  if|  .f| 


CHORUS. 


S|  .,S|   :d  .PI   js  .f  :1|  .t| 

harvest      we   are    reaping,  weary 

nil   .^nii    lni|  .S|  |S|  .S;  lf|   .f| 

come  a    great  sal  -  va  -  tion,    weary 

d    .,d    :d  .d    Im  .r  :r    .r 

to     the  Lamb  for  -  ev  -  er,  weary 
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There  awaits   a  brighter  I 
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There  awaits   a  brighter 
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Make  a  Specialty  of 

Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons. 


SALT  LIKE  SILK  FflCIOR! 


Figured  and  Plain 

SILK  HANDKERCHIEFS 

WHOLESALE. 


AN  ELEGANT  BOOK  MARK,  the  Ukeness  of  BRIGHA»I  YOUNG  and  SALT  LAKE  TE3IPLE 

woven  in  silt,  35  Cents  each. 
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J.  L.  CHALM:ERS,   Manager. 


llXhat's  the  matter  ]^oixi? 

•••  BROiA^NING  t-  BRO'S  f 

/.efiffl^  f^e/n  ^//  //7  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 


in£HOI_ESKI-e  KND   RETAIL. 


Tuuo  immENsE  stoj^es  chuck  FtJiiiJ  op 


Fire  Arms,^  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlei-y,  Fisliins'  Tackle,  Bivso  Ball  ami  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
^  Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOTUtSON    iniKTER     RROOF=    BOOTS    HND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  ili«h  Arm  Sewing  Macliine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Wriling 
Maeliines.  S|ior(iiin:,  BlitsliiiL'  ami  Giant  I'owder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.     Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

BROiAiNirSLG    BROS.. 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


xgl  Cordial 

in^ILL  CURE 

Coughs,  Colds  and  Croup. 

SOLD  AT  ALL  STORES. 
M'f  g  by  C.  E.fJohnson,  5.4/^7'  LAKE  CITY. 


CKLL.  ON 

JEWELER. 

12  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Where  you  can  always  find  a  liiii'  Hi'lc(!tiiin  of  ladles' 
and  gents'  Gold  and  Sliver  Walrlns  (icjid  ami  Steel 
Spectacles,  Chain  Charms,  Etc.,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  as  cheap  as  can  be  had  of  any  responsible  dealer. 


^"~  DRAfKR    TV  —^ 

ILL  KINDS  OP  MUSICAL  MERCIIANDISK 
^ew  Home  NewiiiK  MacliincN. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,  >T.;r4.T.it 

having  the  Tateiit  Air  CirpulatinK  "oed  Culls,  pn.diii'ini? 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ,     (iol  pri<'(.»  nml  lenns. 
MAIN  STKEET.     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH- 

Wilford  W.KMlrufl',  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Caahier. 


faVingd 


AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Tcini)le  Street,   S.ilt  Lake  City 

DOES  A  OF.NKHM.  fi.lMx/.\(/  HOSINKSS 

Pays  5  per  cent  jnlcrest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 

loan  on  approved  securilirs  at  low  mles  of  imerest 


THE  JUVENILE)   INSTRUCTOR 


SAiiT  LAKE.      LOGAN.      OGDEN. 

George  fl.  liouae. 


FIRST  CLASS - 


%   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,^ 

Schuttler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons  #Road  Carts 

Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Railroad  Contractor  Supplies. 


D.  O.  CALDERS 


Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

IHENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

tIER  m\]  Uf  flM  tlliCKERS, 

37  U.  Sfl  South  St.,       Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

HONNING  SOLID  TRAINS 


SflliT  LAKE  TO  DEJIVEH 

WITHOUT  CHANGE 


Coanectioiis  made  iu  Union  Depots  at  Denrer 
and  Pueblo  for  all  points  East. 


MUSIC  PALACE.- 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

,^B~Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. "Sw 
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See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the 

jlio  Srande  |||estern  j{iuy. 

J.  H.  BENNETT, 
Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


John  Scowcroft  &  Sons, 

JOBBERS.  IMPORTERS.  BROKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  AGENTS  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Shoes,  Hats,  Ci'ockery,  Cliiiia,  Glass  and  Woodenware.  Faney  and  St^iple Groceries. 


2473  and  2475  Weshington  Ave.  next  to  Brown  Hotel,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 

Department  closed.    Special  attention  given  to  the  Wholesale  Trade. 
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TONIC  SOL-FA  READERS,  35  CTS.  MODULATORS,  10  CTS.  AND  UPWARD. 


-Nl 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


A  Full   liine  x>f  School  Supplies,  and   the   Liargest   Stock  in 

Utah  of  Books,  Stationery,  Toys,  Dolls,  Albun:is,  and 

JSiovelties,  LCjholesale  and  l^etail,  at 

D.     M.     IV""  CLUSTER    &    CO.'S,    I^l.tTak^'^oity. 


the;  juvbniIvB  instructor. 


Si/L, 


I. 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  Ct  'na  and 

Glassware,  Hosiery.  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber 

Goods,   Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums,  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE  CHAMPION  MONITOR   AND   CHARTER   OAK  STOVES,    RANGES  AND    HEATERS. 

'We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods." 


T-    0-,    TTv^eToloer.,    S-a.perir^tera.d.erLt.  tf 

FDt^,  PliUSfl  flHD  WOOIiES  GOODS 

In  Great  Variety.   All  the  Novelties  of  tbe  Season. 

Call  and  Examine  Style,  Quality  and  Prices'ut 

TEASDEUS4  STC^RES.' 


0 

a: 

(0 

Ul 
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u. 
o 
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The  above  illustration  is  from  "Domestic  Science," 
by  J.  E.  Talmage,  an  interesting  and  instructive 
little  work  just  published  at  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor Office.     Price,  full  cloth,  fl;  full  leather,  |1.25. 


GOALTER  &  SJlELGROVE, 

THE  SALT  LAKE 

MUSIC     DEALERS. 


235,000 

ESTEY  ORGANS  IN  USE. 


Bund  IriHtninicnts. 
Music  Books.  81io<4  Music. 

Weber  and  New  England 

COALTER  &  SNELGROYE,  sli^rli'^^E^JifY. 


7UVKIN   ST., 


SKLT  LKKE  CITV. 


Wm.  M.  DAYIES, 
Bookbinder, 

Box  E., 

PROVO,    -    UTAH. 


All  kinds  of   Magaznies 
Bound  in  any  style  desired. 


Old  Books  Rcbounil  and  made 
—  like  Dew. — 

Account  Books  of  every  de- 
scription made  to  order. 


Estimates  Cbeerefullj  Given 


\  k-'h-A  A'  'h  -A-  'A  •fiA'-'h-^  -A  -j 


pipe    Insupanee    Co. 

OF 


Paid  up  Capital, 
Assets,     -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 

$212,865.58. 


DritECTOliS. 

Henry  Dinwoodejr,     P.  T.  i'liriiNworlh,       .loliu  C.  Cutler 
George  RomDey,         Willium  II.  Kowo,       Duvid  Eccles, 
Thomes  (}.  Weblwr,    Juliii  Henry  8iiilth,    (ieo.  W' Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

tfFFICJSKS. 

HERER  .1.  (JRAN'r,  I'roVi        .IAMK.S  SI'ARI'   VIce-Pnje'l. 

LEWI.S  8.  IIILIA  Trciwurcr.     EI.IA.s  A.  .SMITH,  SocretUT 

W.  ,).  BATICMAN,  Aas't  .Socrnlnry. 

H.  J.GRANT&Co.,  AGENTS 
If 


THE)  JUVENIIvE    iKSXRUOTOFl. 


BURTOK-GflRDKERGo. 


Lnmber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 

Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    "WANTED. 
Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.  Up  Town  Office  101  E.  Ist  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

24-2-5 

26  R.  %  TBO|«flS,  28  %.  %  TH0fflflS,30  R.  K-  TH0ffiflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH. 
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Heber  J.  OraDt,  President. 

B.  S.  Wells,  See.  A  Treas. 

Beo.  T,  Odell,  Asst  Manager. 

A..  G.  Barber,  Mpr.  Logan  Branch, 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 

Jot.  F.  Sral^b,  TlM-PresIdent,  DIJREJOTORS  = 

J.  F.  Grant,  Beneral  Manager.  HcUer  J.  Hrant,    J.  K.  Unmt,     «i.o.  T.  Odell .    Jno.  H»nr>  Smith. 
E.  T.  Woollej,  Dlgr.  Osden  Branch.  j„.  p.  gmUh,     Krancl.   a.  Lfman,    Jane.  8harp.    W.  W.  Biter. 

0.  6.  Wright,  Mgr.  Eagle  Itoel  Branch  geo.  Bomnej,  Jonlu.  K.  Well,  and  t.  8.  Burtn.. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON    AND   MACHINE   CO. 

SUOCESBOES   TO    GEANT,    0.DELL   t   CO.   AND    HOWAED    SEBREE    CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH, 

SAIiT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO.       3-26 


JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &BRO.. 

KGBNTS 

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

No.  60  Nlain  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

ProYo  Woolen  Mills,   -  ■   Provo,  Dtah,  and 
Deseret  Woolen  Mills,  ■  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT.  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

fflanafaetm'eps  of  all  kinds  of 
HOME-MADE 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,            Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Wni.  H.  Rowe.                Nephi  W.  Dayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon,     Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson,             Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Elias  Morris,                    Richard  W.  Young, 
Henry  A.  Woolley. 

WOOLEN    GOODS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  AT 

Ko.   36   mail?    St..    Salt    laK?   gty. 

Receives  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
Loans  money  on  approved  security, 
Draws  exchange  on  all  principal  points, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits. 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade 
And  Wants  Youk  Business.          10-26 

The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STER^VI  Cfl^lDY  WOf^K^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH, 

Maimtaeturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PURE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE  PRICES. 
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WM.  DRIYIR  bu  SO] 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnisl 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

les. 

GODBE    PITTS   DRITO  CO., 

X3II4EOTOR,S  = 

L.  B.  Hlllfl,  H.  Dinwoodey,    DaTld  James,  W.  H.  Shearman,  J.  B.  Varlow. 

WHOLESALE  ANn  ItETAJJL  DRUGGISTS. 

PESSOED-riONa    ACCDRiTELY    FiLLBD     I>AY     OB   NlOHT.        MaIL    AMD    KXPRBS* 

Ohdkbs   Rrckitb  Spboul  Attbntton. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SOJSr,  Ogdbn,  Ut 
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Salt  Lake  City.    Godbk  Pitts  Drug  Co. 
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